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A biologist’s take on why society isn’t more concerned about the environmental problems that 
could destroy our planet. / by Carl N. McDaniel '64 


18 The En | 
Oberlin’s cutting-edge environmental studies center has been in operation for more than 


two years. Is the facility performing as originally expected? Two professors weigh in. 
by John E. Petersen ’88 and John H. Scofield 


Stewart Edelstein ’70 maps out the evolution of the English language while paying tribute to 
his mentor and former English professor, Robert Longsworth. / by Allison Tracy '66 
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classical composer. / by Tamima Friedman '83 


The Pacific island of Nauru destroyed its once-lush environment for the material wealth brought on by 
phosphate ore mining. Could the rest of our planet be far behind? Photo by Carl N. McDaniel ’64. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


A Community Comes Together 


JUNE IS QUITE POSSIBLY THE QUIETEST MONTH at Oberlin, 
and as such, it is a good time to reflect upon the 
academic year just past. It does not surprise me that 
my mind has turned, yet again, to the terrorist attacks 
of September 11 and the ways in which they have 
deeply affected this campus community. During the 
last eight months, all of us have had to confront our 
anxieties and our own ignorance about much of the 
world. Our understanding about how the world works has been shattered, and 
we are still picking up the pieces. We are living—and clearly will live for some 
time to come—in an exceptionally difficult and anxious time. 

Academic communities, by definition, turn to teaching and research to 
confront ignorance and anxiety. Hence our first Winter Term Institute, “After 
September 11,” a great example of academic community. The brainchild of 
T. Scott McMillin, associate professor of English and director of winter term, 
this month-long colloquium brought together campus experts and outside 
visitors to talk about issues related to September 11. As Professor McMillin 
had hoped, this project “engaged us—as a community—in meaningful, even 
urgent intellectual life and helped us better understand the complexity of 
significant issues that confront us today.” 

Throughout January, about 100 students, townspeople, and faculty and 
staff members gathered every Monday through Thursday at noon to hear 
faculty and visitors deliver a rich variety of presentations. Topics included 
“Questions of Authority and Islam” by Anna Gade (religion), “Pearl Harbor, 
Transformation, and the End of Irony: 9/11 and the Media” by Pat Day 
(English), “Borrowed Time: America, Oil Production, and the Middle East” by 
Bruce Simonson (geology), “Transformation(s): Process and Personal Ritual in 
Times of Crisis,” by Johnny Coleman (art), and “Central Asia After the War: 
Chances for Development, Security, and Human Rights” by Ambassador 
Steven Rh. Mann 73. I was pleased to share a session with Ron Kahn (politics). 
He addressed military tribunals, while | offered my thinking on “Civil Liberties 
and Academic Freedom: The War on Terrorism’s Implications for Students 
and Faculties in American Colleges and Universities.” 

This first Winter Term Institute reminded me that much is good about 
life in an academic community, which is characterized first by people coming 
together to share and deepen their learning. As Professor McMillin put it, 
Oberlinians “have a tendency to retreat (or escape) in January. But I also 
believe that winter term presents a magnificent opportunity to do something 
different, something more...we came together to engage a complex subject 
from diverse perspectives and to offer a chance for our community to commu- 
nicate, teach, and learn. We made an escape from escape, a retreat from 
retreat, turning to each other and to numerous facets—political, philosophical, 
representational, religious, historical, spiritual, geological, artistic—of our world 
today. | am very proud of our community for this resistance to turn away, for 
this honorable affirmation of curiosity, concern, and ‘turning-to.” . 


Nancy S. DYE 
President, Oberlin College 
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e AND JUSTICE FOR ALL 
“A New Age of Activism” (Spring 2002) perhaps 
inadvertently makes an important point 
about the relative effectiveness of different 
types of social activism by Oberlin alums. 
The most successful efforts are those that 
connect directly with local issues; the goals 
and the impact are clear, and the theory, as 
the article states, is good, even if the results 
often get little public attention. The “carnival 
against capitalism’ in Seattle was something 
altogether different. This media event was all 
about puerile slogans, street theater, and 
street violence—with television cameras to 
record the spectacle. No one in your article 
was able to articulate a coherent agenda of 
social justice based on the dismantling of 
trade liberalization. Instead we read mumbo 
jumbo about the World Trade Organization 
as the “corporate-military-government- 
oppressive power.” Oberlin students and 
alums who participated in this event may 
want to ponder the fact that it received clan- 
destine support from the likes of textile 
magnate and union-basher Roger Milliken, as 
well as ultranationalist Pat Buchanan and 
other proponents of protectionist corporate 
welfare. The simple truth is that these politi- 
cal opportunists and the corporations they 
represent stand to benefit greatly from the 
trade restrictions that would result from a 
weakened WTO. Where is the social justice 
in that proposition? On the other hand, did 
the Seattle protesters seriously believe that 
Third-World workers would benefit from 
“social chapter” tariffs against their exports? 
Or how about the millions of poor and work- 
ing-class Americans who pay higher prices for 
everything from clothing to cars to food when 
corporate lobbyists succeed in getting the 
government to defy WTO rules? On. this 
point, the activist “theory” was deficient. But 
it is on the theory that I would expect Oberlin 
students to rise above the Seattle crowd. 
Kent Jones '76 
Franklin, Massachusetts 


There is a wide gap between seeking to protect 
Third-World workers from dangerous and 
exploitative working conditions and pure, 


old-fashioned protectionism, seeking to keep 


c 


SummMeER 2002 


6 & When we read class notes, we wonder how every Oberlin graduate 
except us could have lived such a perfect life with so many accomplishments. 5 9 


out of U.S. stores goods at prices that poor 
people can afford made by Third-World 
workers who are delighted to have the 
opportunity for factory employment. 
Unfortunately, the anti-globalization activists 
have joined the textile industry bigwigs and 
their union allies firmly on the latter side of 
the gap. The interviews with Liz Guy and 
Josh Raisler-Cohn would have been more 
interesting if author Sara Marcus had asked 
them how they felt when it was revealed 
that their vegan meals were being paid for 
by South Carolina textile magnate Roger 
Milliken. Milliken is not known for his devo- 
tion to empowering the poor, but he 
does have a faithful habit 
of using whatever 
political means are 
available to prevent an 
increase in exports to 
the U.S. of textiles and 
textile products manufac- 
tured by Third-World 
workers, since this might 
Most 
lobby 


pressure caused the adminis- 


hurt his profits. 
recently, textile 
tration to back away from 
proposals to allow increased 
textile imports from Pakistan, an 
that 


48,000 
Pakistanis their jobs. For this, Oberlin alums 


action cost an estimated 
get arrested? 


Russell Pittman '73 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


e GOODBYE! 
After reading Steve Miller’s “A Sign of the Times” 
(The Last Word, Spring 2002), Tom and | 
started thinking about idealization, not only 
in obituaries, but also in other places such as 
Notes 


Sometimes when we read class notes we 


Alumni and Christmas letters. 
wonder how every Oberlin graduate except 
us could have lived such a perfect life with so 
many extraordinary accomplishments. It 


would give me an inferiority complex if | 


didn't know better. One of my goals in life is 
to write an honest Christmas letter (e.g. 
Cindy enjoys playing Solitaire and doing vari- 
ety puzzles; Tom makes great burgers on the 
George Foreman grill and likes taking walks 
in the neighborhood and napping in the 
recliner on his days off. We both wear 
earplugs at night so we can sleep through 
each other's snoring). Be sure to visit Steve's 
GoodBye! web site at www.goodbyemag.com. 
We now have a new URL on our bookmarks. 
When my subscription to Newsweek runs 
out, I may have to switch to Goodbye! It 
might give me some ideas about 

what to write for my own obituary. 
Cindy Ware Clark ’69 
Mahtomedi, Minnesota 


e PATRIOTISM—OBERLIN STYLE 
This is in response to Max 
Kleinman’s letter to the editor 
(Spring 2002) wondering why 
he didn't see any thought- 
less flag-waving or gushing 
praise for Dubya [President 
Bush] on Oberlin’s cam- 
pus. Kleinman thought 
that the talk of antiwar and 
military racism was just politically cor- 
rect rhetoric. I disagree completely. Where 
does he think he is? Oberlinians are passion- 
ate about their beliefs. Students are informed 
and know what is going on in their world. For 
that very reason, Dubya’s approval at Oberlin 
should be a lot less than what is found in the 
country. Kleinman concluded that Oberlin 
was not allowing all perspectives to be heard 
in various campus publications. Having been 
in the minority with my beliefs about what 
the United States should be doing, I have 
dealt with very intolerant responses. If there 
are people at Oberlin who agree with the 
United States’ actions, | would hope that 
Oberlin would be a place where dialogue and 
understanding could occur, not isolation and 
silencing. | look forward to returning to 


Oberlin’s campus for my five-year reunion 


Letters 


this May where I will see firsthand how 

Oberlin has responded to the disasters of 
September 11th. 

Zelda Menard '97 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Max Kleinman complained in his letter of a lack 
of a “sense of patriotism or support for the 
president or our armed forces” on the Oberlin 
campus and in Oberlin Reflections and The 
Oberlin Review and cited as “fact” that “88 
percent of Americans support the president” 
in our war against terrorism. ... Oberlinians 
and other Americans who oppose the war as 
unjust or unwise do have a duty to protest it. 
Else the president and Congress may not be 
moved to change our countrys policy. 
Patriotism neither requires nor precludes 
support for the war. Neither patriotism nor 
support for the war implies support for the 
president's direction of the war as comman- 
der-in-chief. The well-known military analyst 
William Arkin, for example, is highly critical 
of the current administration's policy of 
micromanagement from afar. One can sup- 
port a war without believing that the war 
effort demands further tax cuts for the rich, 
large handouts of federal funds to large cor- 
porations, and government planning (other 
than military) in secrecy. That being said, I 
will add that I do favor a war against terrorists 
and nations that sustain terrorists ... I sup- 
pose! For I am aware, especially in an era 
when much political (as well as military) 
“intelligence” is kept secret from the 
American public, that I lack sufficient infor- 
mation to be truly confident of this view. 
Danny Kleinman '57 
Los Angeles, California 


e RESPONSIBLE GIVING OPTIONS 

| was pleased to learn that Oberlin alumni and 
friends now have the option of having their 
endowment gifts invested in socially respon- 
sible funds. This was initially announced in 
the September 2001 issue of The News of the 
Century, a publication of the Office of 
Development. There are two investing alter- 
natives: the Vanguard Calvert Social Index 
Fund Institutional Shares and the Calvert 
Social Investment Equity Fund. These funds 
invest in companies that are carefully 
screened according to a variety of criteria, 


such as having good labor practices, produc- 


© & Oberlinians and other Americans who oppose the war as unjust 
or otherwise do have a duty to protest it. 9 9 


ing environmentally sound products and 
services, and fostering positive community 
relations. Also, these funds avoid investing in 
companies that are significantly involved in 
producing weapons, tobacco, alcohol, or 
involved in gambling enterprises. This is good 
news. The Board of ‘Trustees’ decision to 
provide this investment option clearly reflects 
not only a rapidly growing interest among 
individual and institutional investors, but also 
Oberlin College's long tradition of commit- 
ment to social concerns. 
Lawrence Siddall ’52 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


e SO LONG, PROFESSOR BLODGETT 

In the kitchen of Tank Co-op is a stove with a sin- 
gle word stamped on it—BLODGETT. Not 
so coincidentally, my favorite professor had 
the same name. A few weeks ago, I learned of 
his death, and I couldn't help remembering 
how much he meant to me during my time at 
Oberlin. Broad-shouldered, ruddy-skinned, 
Geoffrey Blodgett would enter class, leave his 
lecture on the podium, and head for the 
blackboard. In all caps went the terms and 
names— TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
GRAMSCI, DEWEY, TRANSCENDEN- 
TALISM. He would spin, eye the class, 
return to the podium and the lecture, and 
begin. The voice sharp. Phrases swift and 
lean. Chicago—the city of big shoulders. He 
was a man on the make. The cadences and 
well-punctuated crackles of his voice pulled 
me away from the perennial depression of 
Oberlin’s gray skies, illuminated things | 
never thought I would care about—architec- 
ture, the tumult at the turn of the last 
century, the prison notebooks of some Italian. 
His lectures? Not simply jewels, pearls 
before this swine. He could highlight the 
contradictions of the Puritans, the aspira- 
tions of the Transcendentalists, the curiosity 
of America’s first psychologists with blazing 
drama. And even better, he wrote his lectures 
with note-takers in mind—four major tenets 
of the Puritan faith, the two critical distinc- 
tions between Emerson and Thoreau. The 
complexities, the deeper treasure, were made 
transparent. Blodgett made me feel smarter. 


After his lectures, we would have a short 


O & A, and he would talk with us as peers, 
admitting when he didn't know something 
and then researching it to bring up at the next 
class. In formally informal attire of sport coat 
sans tie and by announcing himself at the 
beginning of each semester with the gruff 
and always short, “My name’s Blodgett,” he 
could put us at ease and yet draw us in to the 
world of ideas. I think I heard the word 
malaise for the first time from him; hegemony 
was another; I could feel just a little bit 
smarter around him even if I was only a 
dopey first-year who could get excited about 
words like malaise and hegemony. | could get 
lost looking for South Hall; I thought I could 
find meat at Harkness; I tried hard to get into 
a class on Milton! What he'll never know is 
how he saved my life—in a manner of speak- 
ing. My parents had always longed for me to 
go to Notre Dame and were stunned and sad- 
dened that I chose such a liberal place as 
Oberlin to attend. Fearing their critical eye 
during Parents Weekend, I brought them to 
Blodgett's American Intellectual History 
class. Sport coat, red face, sharply parted sil- 
ver hair, the man of broad shoulders, he did, 
of course, what he always did. It pulls me up 
short just writing about it now. My father, dis- 
mayed, muttered to me afterward, “Well, if all 
your Classes are like that one, | can see why 
you wanted to come here.” Life at home was 
a bit easier after that, a bit warmer. A cast- 
named BLODGETT 


sense—tiery crimson and full of life, waiting 


iron stove makes 
to kindle the spirits of those who draw near. 


Kevin Ward '94 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


| was saddened to learn of the loss of Professor 
Jeff Blodgett. He was one of the paradigmat- 
ic professors of my life, epitomizing quality 
and style in teaching for me. | remember in 
his History of Architecture class when he 
pointed out the paucity of 19th-century 
South, | 
“That's because you Yankees burned it all 


architecture in the called out, 
down!” Without missing a beat, Blodgett 
responded with that gravelly rumble, “Still 
waving the bloody shirt, Mr. Silverman?” 

Joel Silverman '93 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Alsace 

October 11-19, 2002 
EscorTED BY Davip L. CLEETON, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 


Visit Alsace, the beautiful land of John Frederick Oberlin, with a four- 
night stay in historic Strasbourg, the intellectual and cultural capital 
of Alsace and the economic capital of Europe. Then journey into the 
heart of the wine region for a three-night stay in charming Colmar. 

Our host, David Cleeton, has taught at the University of Stras- 
bourg and is a noted expert on the European Union and interna- 
tional finance. He will be arranging for us to meet with persons at 
the center of the remarkable changes now occurring in European 
financial relationships. 


China and Yangzi Cruise 

March 29-April 15, 2003 

EscORTED BY CHARLES MASON, CURATOR OF ASIAN ART, 
ALLEN Memorial ART MuseuM 


Cruise through the scenic Three Gorges of the Yangzi, which will shortly 

be flooded as part of the huge dam construction. Also enjoy three full 
days in Beijing, visiting the Summer Palace, the Forbidden City, and the 
Great Wall. Our itinerary also takes us to Xian, site of the famous ter- 
racotta warriors of China’s first emperor, Qinshihuang; to Dunghuang, 
site of one of the most valuable troves of Buddist art in the world, the 
Mogao Caves; and to Chongqing, where visits will include the huge 
Sleepiig Buddha at Baodingshan, the pandas in the Chongqing Zoo, 
the seneral Stilwell Museum. Our trip ends in Shanghai, home of 
d-class art museum, and includes a day trip to Suzhou to 
Barles Mason will give daily briefings 
nissed. Brochure avail- 


Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides! 


The Artist in Southern France 
December 27, 2002-January 5, 2003 
ESCORTED BY Pat MATHEWS, ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF ART, AND STAN MATHEWS 


Join Pat and Stan Mathews on a holiday excursion to 
Provence and the Cote d’ Azur, visiting the places that 
inspired the artists of the late 19th and 20th century. 
We will spend three nights in Avignon, exploring the 
heart of Provence, then move to Nice, on the Riviera, 
for a Gala New Year’s Eve and four days visiting villages 
such as St.-Paul de Vence and Antibes, which inspired 
SO many great artists and today feature local museums 
p that house their works and tell their stories. 


Patagonia: Cruising the 
Tip of the Americas 


January 23-February 2, 2003 
EscORTED BY DAVID MILLER, 
PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY 


The Straits of Magellan, the Beagle 
Channel, Patagonia, and Tierra del 
Fuego—places of legend rich in 
history and scenic grandeur. Join us 
as we explore protected waterways, 
fords, glaciers, and deserted islands 
with Oberlins own David Miller, 
professor of biology, and expert local 
guides aboard the world-class vessel 
M/V Mara Australis. Seals, sea lions, 
sea birds, and the fascinating Magellanic penguin abide in this region, one 
of the Earth’s last frontiers. Optional five-day extension to Chile's renowned 
Torres del Paine National Park. Brochure available in summer. 


UPCOMING TOURS 


Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford (August 7-9, 2002) and 
Shaw (September 4-6) Festivals. Call Alumni Office for brochure. 
London Theater Tour, June 2003 (with Professors David Walker and David Young) 
Canadian Rockies by Train: Calgary to Vancouver, Summer 2003 
Norway, July 2003 
Japan: Kyoto, Takayama and Tokyo, Fal! 2003 
The Mighty Amazon River aboard the La Amatista, January 2004 
Greece, May 2004 
Mongolia, Summer 2004 
Peru, Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, Fall 2004 


For more information about any of our tours, please contact The Oberlin 
College Alumni Association, Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8692; e-mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu; 


Se or visit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/alumassc. 


Around 
Tappan Square 


On Tour with Oberlin Steel 


Keeping BEAT with a time-honored tradition 


story and photos by Peter Meredith ‘02 


t's a muggy Georgia afternoon, and the 16 members of Oberlin Steel are sweat- 
ing their way through an outdoor performance at an Atlanta elementary 
school. The students are excited; although the principal had asked them 


to stay seated during the concert, several have rushed the stage and are 


dancing wildly, their flailing arms barely missing some amused teachers. As 


the band finishes, the kids cheer enthusiastically and crowd around the steel 


drums, jostling each other for the chance to bang away. 


This is a typical spring break for Oberlin 
Steel, which embarks on a weeklong tour 
each year to schools, clubs, and parks in 
cities such as New York, Boston, and 
Washington, D.C. This year, the band ven- 
tured deep into the South, with gigs in 
Atlanta and Savannah. 

The excited 
the 


students 


response 
from elementary 
isn't unusual: 
audiences have been wild 
about this band ever since 
its first performance in 
1980, when three Arts and 
Sciences students formed 
the group during winter 
term. Each had played in a 


band 


called Calliope’s Children and together had 


high-school steel 
brought eight pans (as the instruments are 
called) with them to Oberlin. Here, they 
called themselves the Can Consortium— 
after the “CC” painted on the pans by the 
high school band—and played their first 
show in a Warner Hall dance studio. 

“Here we were, a bunch of people— 
most of whom had only recently taken stick 
to pan—playing this concert that was wildly 
and enthusiastically received,” recalls char- 
ter member David Dunn ’83. “People were 
screaming and dancing. It was amazing!” 


Since then, the band has been altered a 


6 


bit. It’s larger now and changed its name to 


and 


Oberlin Steel last year. But the music 
the fun—remain the same. 


ls another sunny afternoon in downtown 
Atlanta. Dwarted by skyscrapers, Oberlin 
Steel is set up in Centennial Olympic Park, 
Patia 
Maule ‘03 leans over her 


where bandleader 
pan to talk to the audience. 

“We have four main types 
of pans,’ she explains to the 
business-attired, lunch- 
hour crowd. She points to 
the smallest instruments. 
“These are the leads, the 
highest pans that generally 
play the melody.” 

Working her way down the harmonic 
spectrum, she introduces the seconds, the 
cellos, and the bass, a huge instrument con- 
sisting of six 55-gallon oil drums. Finally, 
she points out the “engine room,” the four- 
member percussion section featuring a 
drum set and three alternate percussionists. 

The sound of a steel-drum band is hard- 
er to describe than its instrumentation. The 
soca beat is fast and energetic, with rhyth- 
mic accents on “two-and” and “four.” The 
pan parts are interlocking and continuous, 
rarely giving the players (or audience) a 


chance to rest. The leads tirelessly beat out 


while the cellos and 
strum 


melodies and solos, 


seconds vigorously syncopated 
chords, mimicking an unrelenting guitar. 
The whole thing is undeniably loud. A full 
Trinidadian band during 
Carnival has hundreds of pan players, cre- 
ating a powerful sound that’s inescapably 
danceable. 

It's a sound that Oberlin Steel works 
hard to replicate. At a time when many U.S. 
pan players are favoring lighter, cleaner, and 
quieter arrangements, Oberlin Steel takes 
pride in playing party music. The band is a 


steel-drum 


mainstay at campus parties, outdoor cele- 
brations, and Illumination. A pan clinician 
who was recently on campus characterized 
its sound with terms from the big-band 
swing era. “Sweet” bands, he said, played 
light and syrupy songs, but “hot” bands 
played hard-swinging songs that drove audi- 
ences crazy. 

“Oberlin Steel,” he said, “is definitely a 
hot band.” 


0. a tree-lined street in Savannah, the 
band members sit on a hot, cracked side- 
walk, discussing hotels in which to spend 
the night. The conversation lasts half an 
hour, as members debate the importance of 
a kitchen versus larger beds. 

Rarely are decisions in Oberlin Steel 
made quickly. The band has a democratic 
process reminiscent of Oberlin coopera- 
tives. Though the group elects a leader, he 
or she serves more as a discussion facilita- 
tor. At a school where many musical groups 
are led by faculty, this is a rarity. Oberlin 
Steel, though, has a culture of its own, per- 
haps not surprising in a group with no 
Conservatory performance majors. 

“Compared to other bands I've been in, 
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Still going strong after 


22 years, Oberlin Steel 
inspires audiences 
everywhere—Atlanta 


school kids included. 


this one is very concerned with communi- 
cation and cooperation,’ says Joaquin 
Espinoza Goodman ‘02. “It’s not just about 
getting gigs or getting paid.” 

There is a real sense of camaraderie 
here. Perhaps it’s due to the amount of time 
four hours a 


the group spends together 
week throughout the school year and 24-7 
during the spring tour. As a result, the band 
has developed its own set of inside jokes 
and catchphrases, a dialect all its own. 
Most members, for example, acquire 
nicknames by which theyre known during 
rehearsals. Nicknames are generally not of 
each member's choosing; theyre bestowed 
by the band for embarrassing moments, 
endearing qualities, or for their potential to 
irk their namesake. Some members wear 
their numerous nicknames like a badge of 
honor. One bandleader, by the time she 
graduated in 1999, was known as Kristin 
“Disco Hotpants Ritchie Limelady Captain 


Carrot’ Jones. 


Back in Atlanta, Oberlin Steel is playing 
one of the tour's few air-conditioned gigs, a 
show at the retirement home of a band 
members grandmother. It's an interesting 
environment: the audience is largely African 
American, while most of the band members 
are white, something many would consider 


ironic given steel drummings origins. 


Its creators 
Trinidadians 


working-class 
Their 


music was historically suppressed by the 


were 
of African descent. 
countrys British rulers who, starting in the 
late 1800s, banned drumming, dancing, 
and other traditional forms of expression. 
Afro-Trinidadians responded with ingenu- 
ity, creating new 
bamboo sticks and food tins. In the 1930s 
and ‘40s, they incorporated steel oil drums 
into their bands after finding they could 
tune pitches into them by bending and 
warping the lids. 

Though the music changed, white aver- 
sion to it continued. As steel scholar 
Kristen Batson writes, “Members of the 
upper classes showed great distaste for the 
steel-band movement and viewed its mem- 
bers as disruptive social forces...resistance 
which in some cases persists today.” 

But if anyone at the Atlanta retirement 
home found Oberlin Steel's racial make-up 
striking, they didn't speak up. Students at 
Oberlin, however, have been less sympa- 
thetic. The band has been 
cultural appropriation, owing largely to its 
predominantly white membership. But 
many Oberlin Steel members deny this 
claim. 

“[ don't think the fact that we're a largely 
white band necessarily means we are prac- 


ticing cultural appropriation, says Anne 


instruments out of 


accused of 


Siegler ‘02. “We are very aware of the origins 
of the music, and we always try to educate 
ourselves about Trinidadian culture. We 
want to perform the music in a way that’s as 
authentic to tradition as possible.” 

The debate isn't likely to be resolved 
soon, either for Oberlin Steel or the 


myriad other steel bands springing 


up worldwide. 


lis p.m. on a snowy Oberlin night. The 
students arrive home and begin unloading 
gear into their basement rehearsal room in 
The 


Panyard—resembles the inside of a giant 


Hales Gym. room—called the 
concrete shoebox, with windows near the 
ceiling. Walls are covered with the multi- 
colored, spray-painted nicknames of band 
alumni, who each sign the wall as a last rite 
before graduating. Any space left over: is 
plastered with pictures of band members 
and Trinidadian pan masters. Generations 
of pan players have now called the Oberlin 
Panyard home, a sentimental realization for 
many alumni. 

“Seeing people in the band now who 
were born while we were in it...that’s 
incredibly humbling,’ says charter member 
Dunn. “The most meaningful and joyous 
musical experience I've ever had was in 
this band, and I’m grateful that 20 years 


later, students can still feel that joy.” e 
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They take the test because they 
want to, and it’s OK to score a zero. 


story and photos by Yvonne Gay 


omeone passing by the classroom of 
Michael 


Henle last November might have mis- 


Protessor of Mathematics 


taken the loud bursts of laughter and 
excited chatter as a teacher's lesson plan 
gone terribly awry. That is, until the passer- 
by realizes that the hubbub was centered 
on whether or not a “countable infinite set 
can have an uncountable collection of non- 
empty subsets, such that the intersection 
of any two of them is finite.” This was just 
one in a series of complex math problems 
that students pondered in preparation for 
William Lowell 


Mathematical Competition in December. 


the national Putnam 

During weekly practice sessions last 
fall, Henle provided 12 students with 
‘vintage’ problems from previous competi- 
tions. Students took advantage of the 
informal atmosphere, choosing to gather in 
small groups or work independently while 
nibbling on snacks and eagerly exchanging 
ideas about problem solving. 

“My background is simply a life of 
enjoying math,” said Christopher Kelly ‘04, 
a math and physics major. “Il have always 
enjoyed the feeling of working hard to solve 
a problem and then having it all click. The 
test is so hard that scoring a zero is quite 
expected for most people. My only goal iS 
to enjoy myself.” 

Its difficult for the non-mathematical- 


ly inclined to understand hov anyone 


could get this excited about equations and 
theorems, but 2,900 undergraduate stu- 
dents from 450 colleges would suggest 
otherwise. 

“This is the most prestigious collegiate 
mathematics competition in the U.S. and 
Canada,’ Henle explains. “We compete 
with schools like Harvard, MIT, Duke, and 
CalTech, which have many more math 
majors to draw upon and sometimes offer 
whole courses in problem solving to train 
their students for the competition. It’s a 
good experience for our students.” 

Launched in 1938 by the Mathematical 
Association of America, the Putnam compe- 
tition “stimulates a healthy rivalry in 
mathematical studies in higher education.” 
The two-part, six-hour exam, which takes 
place at each participating school, is com- 
posed of 12 problems worth 10 points each. 
In theory, the top score is 120, but in actual- 
ity, it is typically 100 or less. Scores are 
usually less than 80, and nearly half of the 
participants often score zero. 

The exam is not limited to mathematics 
majors (to a lesser extent, physics, comput- 
er science, and chemistry majors also take 
part), although most students have a strong 
background in the subject. Math major 
Alexander Zorach ‘03 handled a course 
load of advanced calculus, rings and fields, 
and geometry while training for the test last 


fall; he also dedicated 40 hours a week to 
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math outside the classroom. 
“I enjoy solving math problems, and | 


like being challenged,” he said after one of 


the group's weekly practice sessions. “Last 
night, | worked on one problem for an 
hour-and-a-half straight before solving it. 
It's not so much the final product, but the 
process that I enjoy. Often the most fasci- 
and parts of a 
problem-solving competition are the partial 


nating rewarding 
results and interesting tricks that you find 
halfway through. | also feel that it improves 
my thinking skills.” 


0, December 1, Oberlin’s competitors 
painstakingly pored over each test ques- 
tion, hoping to land a score of 10 or 
better. Three later, Henle 
received the good news. His students had 


months 


finished in an impressive 47th place out 
of 450 schools. Two of the teammates 
Jed Davis ‘03 and Raymi Dyskant ‘02 
ranked in the top 17 percent out of 
2,900 students. 

“My goal is to see interesting problems. 
I hope that one day I'll be able to solve 


more of them,’ says Nan Wong '04, 
already setting her sights on next year's 
competition. “[] also want to] get the high- 
est score in the College someday.” @ 


Diversitying the 


Library Field — 


Student interns turn around 
a troubling trend. 


by Matthew Green ‘02 
photos by Megan Colletta ‘03 


§ a high school student, 


Becky Thompson '03 Library interns Maria Esguerra 02 
(left) and Becky Thompson ‘03 


equated librarians with 
“old spinsters.” So when her 
career counselor revealed that Thompson 
matched the profile of a librarian to a T, she 
wasn't exactly ecstatic. 

“That's not me,” she recalls thinking. 
‘But all of my career-interest surveys point- 
ed to librarian.” 

Years later, Thompson has finally accept- 
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ed the prophecy. As one of six student par- 
ticipants in Oberlin’s year-old library 
internship program, she is enthusiastically 
learning the complex science of librarian- 
ship and helping to reverse a troubling 
national trend. 

Recent statistics indicate that the supply 
of trained librarians in our country has 
plummeted and that the profession is strug- 
gling to meet future demands due to a high 
retirement rate and the closing of several 
U.S. graduate programs. At Oberlin, the 
Library Diversity Intern Program is helping 
to recruit students into the field—particu- 
larly those from diverse cultural 
backgrounds. Coordinators here are hoping 
that other undergraduate programs will fol- 
low suit. 

Beginning with the spring semester of 
their junior year, Oberlin’s paid interns are 
exposed to the multi-faceted nature of 
librarianship through lectures, visits to 
other libraries, and on-site training. They 
remain on campus over the summer, work- 
ing intensively with librarian mentors on 
independent projects that extend into the 
fall. As seniors, they wrap up their intern- 
ship with off-campus winter-term projects 
hosted by alumni—more than 600 alums 
work in the field. And upon graduation, 
they can count on library 
staff members to lend job- 
searching support and help 
with graduate school appli- 


cations. The program is 
funded by a_ $140,000 
federal grant from the 


Institute of Museum and 
Library Services. 

“This is a contribution 
that Oberlin is making to a 
profession that desperately 
needs it,’ says Haipeng Li, 
reference librarian and 
co-director and founder of 
the program. 

“There's a growing crisis 
in terms of a national supply 
of librarians. It’s not the kind of profession 
that is readily visible to the public,” adds 
Ray English, director of libraries and co- 
director of LDP. “In some ways Oberlin is 
uniquely positioned for a program like this 
because of the school’s diverse history.” 


The internship program in part helped 


Oberlin land the 2002 Excellence in 
Academic Libraries Award in the college 
library division from the Association of 


and 


Blackwell's Book Services. The selection 


College Research Libraries and 
committee especially saluted Oberlin for its 
model programs aimed at recruiting stu- 
dents into the profession. 

The library staff is equally pleased. 
According to English, three of the six stu- 
dents who completed the program’s 
inaugural year have expressed strong inter- 


ests in pursuing librarianship as a career. 


“That's a good outcome,’ he says. @ 


Library staff members hope that student interns such 
as these will raise interest in and diversity to the field. 
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Nancy S. Dye, President 


FINNEY CHAPEL, MAY 26, 2002 


T IS GOOD TO SEE SO MANY ALUMNI, PARENTS, FRIENDS, AND GRADUATING SENIORS HERE TODAY. 
I ALWAYS ENJOY THIS CHANCE TO TALK ABOUT THE STATE OF THE COLLEGE, AND THIS YEAR THERE 


IS A GREAT DEAL TO TALK ABOUT. 


| DON'T THINK IT WILL COME AS A SURPRISE TO ANYONE TO HEAR ME SAY THAT THIS PAST YEAR HAS 
BEEN TOUGH. OUR ACADEMIC YEAR OPENED JUST A FEW DAYS BEFORE SEPTEMBER | 1. ALL OF US FOUND 
OURSELVES IN UTTERLY NEW, FRIGHTENING, AND UNEXPECTED CIRCUMSTANCES. WE CAME TOGETHER 
AS A COMMUNITY TO HELP ONE ANOTHER COPE WITH THE SOCIAL AND EMOTIQNAL AFTERMATH OF TER- 
RORISM AND THE OUTBURST OF ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS VIOLENCE THAT IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWED THE 
ATTACKS. WE HAVE ALSO STRUGGLED TO COME TO TERMS WITH OUR OWN IGNORANCE OF VAST 
STRETCHES OF THE WORLD. IT IS AN ANXIOUS AND UNCERTAIN TIME FOR ALL OF US. 


Over the past nine months our campus community has suf- 
fered the loss through death of an unusually large number of its 
citizens. Just weeks ago, we lost a student, Conservatory senior 
Leslie Roberts, a gifted young composer who died tragically and 
unexpectedly. 

Much-beloved faculty have also died over the past academic 
year: Geoffrey Blodgett, member of the Oberlin Class of 1953 
and professor of history, Norman Care, professor of philosophy; 
Elisabeth Rotermund, lecturer in German; Calvin Hernton, pro- 
fessor of African American studies; Jay Humeston, teacher of 
chamber music; Denes Koromzay, professor of chamber music 
and viola; and David Love, associate vice president for research 
and development, our chief foundation grants officer, and a long- 
time member of our philosophy department. We miss them. 

Nor will it surprise you to learn that Oberlin, like virtually 
every other American college and university, public and private, is 
dealing with the realities of economic downturn, flat endowment 
performance, and the need for stringent budgeting. I will talk 
about these matters in more detail, but first | want to set this past 
year within the fuller context of the last four years. By and large, 
they have been extraordinarily successful for Oberlin. 

In particular, | want to talk about the progress Oberlin has 
made on a set of strategic goals and initiatives endorsed by our 
Board of Trustees with much enthusiasm in the fall of 1999. I will 
tell you first what goals we set; then I will turn to our progress in 
reaching them. 

First, admissions. Although Conservatory admissions have 
been consistently spectacular over the last decade, it is no secret 
that College admissions were sluggish throughout the late 1980s 
and much of the 1990s. As late as 1995, Oberlin was admitting 
almost 74 percent of our applicants. In 1999, we set what we 
believed to be achievable goals for significantly improving our 
admissions picture over a five-year period. Within the College, 
we wanted to attain an applicant pool of at least 5,000 high 
school seniors, an admit rate of 39 percent, and a yield rate of at 
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illustration by Kate Chamberlin 
photos by Gabriel Graff ’04 


least 33 percent. We reaffirmed our commitment to Oberlin’s 
mission by resolving to enhance the rich diversity of Oberlin’s stu- 
dent body, keeping it not just a microcosm of American society, 
but also of the world at large. In particular, we wanted to enroll 
more international and double-degree students and make our stu- 
dent financial aid fully competitive with our peer institutions. 

Our second set of goals has involved improving and making 
more competitive our faculty salaries, which had slipped consid- 
erably over a 25-year period. In 1970, Oberlin stood first among 
leading liberal arts colleges in the average salaries of its faculty in 
each of the professorial ranks of assistant, associate, and full pro- 
fessor. But over the next 25 years we steadily lost ground: by the 
late 1980s, Oberlin was at the bottom of every professorial rank 
among our 16 benchmark colleges, and there we stayed until the 
last few years. Given the current major demographic transition 
under way within Oberlin’s faculty, with many senior professors 
retiring and many positions being filled by young, new Ph.D.s, we 
knew we had to address this critical issue of faculty compensation. 

We set our goals at moving Oberlin’s salaries for assistant and 
associate professors into the top one-third of our 16 benchmark 
schools and making significant improvement in the salaries of our 
full professors. This was no easy matter, because we had fallen 
seriously behind, particularly with respect to full professors, and 
because we have some tough competition, including Amherst, 
Pomona, Swarthmore, Williams, Carleton, Grinnell, Bowdoin, 
Vassar, and Wesleyan, most of whom have endowments consid- 
erably larger than Oberlinss. 

The third set of goals is programmatic: we want to lower the 
College's student-faculty ratio of 12:1 closer to 10:1, provide 
more small classes to first- and second-year students, and imple- 
ment a new program of first-year seminars for all new students in 
the College and the Conservatory. To achieve these goals, the 
Board authorized a modest decrease in enrollment from 2,850 to 
2.750 students and the creation of 10 new faculty positions 


ay 


throughout the College of Arts and Sciences. 


And, finally, given the declining economic, educational, and 
social health of our larger community—Oberlin, Ohio—we set 
the goal of collaborating with Oberlin’s government, schools, 
churches, businesses, and community organizations to improve 
the quality of life in our small northeastern Ohio town. To meet 
this end, the Board of Trustees authorized us to work with the 
town to create a community-college partnership. 

| am happy to tell you that we have made very substantial 
progress in each of these areas over the past four years. Oberlin 
is a significantly stronger college today than it was several years 
ago, thanks in large part to our Board's commitment to investing 
some of the abundant recent growth of our endowment in the 
institution itself. 

The late 1990s were great years for endow- 
ment performance. The market value of our 
endowment more than doubled from $280 
million in June 1995 to $610 million by June 
2000. Even by the standards of market per- 
formance in the late 1990s, Oberlin’s returns 
were unusually impressive among American 
colleges and universities, and we have taken 
advantage of this remarkable growth. 

Our success has been equally dependent 
upon the generosity of our alumni, parents, 
and friends. As you know, we are currently in 
a capital campaign. Our goal is to raise $165 
million, which we must reach by June 2004. 
To date, we have raised $134 million for sev- 
eral major objectives, including scholarships, 
faculty support, and construction and endow- 
ment support for the new Science Center and 
two other critically important building proj- 
ects: a new visual arts building and a student black box theater. 
We expect to meet and exceed our $165-million goal over the 
next two years. 


VO FACTORS, then—spectacular endowment growth and 
the generosity of our alumni, parents, and friends—have 
made possible our recent achievements. 

College admissions have turned around. Oberlin is once again 
a “hot” college. The College has experienced record-breaking 
numbers of applications for three years, and we have maintained 
our excellent admissions profile in the Conservatory. 

This year, we almost reached our goal of 5,000 applications to 
the College; the final number was 4,926, the largest number of 
applicants ever. We are confident that next year we will easily 
exceed 5,000 applications. 

Last year, we reached our goal of a 39 percent admit rate, and 
we achieved a 35 percent yield (two points better than our goal 
of 33 percent). This spring, we admitted just 35 percent of our 
College applicants to the Class of 2006—tying Oberlin’s admit 
rate in 1964 and 1965 and just two points higher than the 33 per- 
cent admit rate in 1972. Our yield this year is 36 percent. 

Our Conservatory admissions continue to thrive. We have 
admitted just 29 percent of the 1,110 applicants to the 
Conservatory, and our yield was an impressive 46 percent. We are 


pleased, too, that our incoming class of gifted young musicians is 
especially well distributed among the major areas of study. 

Double-degree applications are up. The class that just finished 
its freshman year includes a record 57 double-degree students. 
We have modestly exceeded our double-degree goal for our new 
class as well: 42 will join us this fall. 

Our new students in both divisions will come to Oberlin from 
44 states, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. They will arrive also from 22 nations around the 
world, including Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Ghana, India, Japan, Kenya, Pakistan, 
Romania, South Korea, Sweden, Turkey, Taiwan, 
Thailand, Ukraine, Venezuela, and Vietnam. 

We have strengthened our scholarship pro- 
gram over the past seven years and have made 


Panama, 


it much more competitive. These efforts have 
contributed substantially to our success in 
admissions. Sixty-four percent of our new stu- 
dents will receive scholarship aid in the form 
of grants from Oberlin. In keeping with our 
mission, we have long aided and will continue 
to aid a significantly larger percentage of our 
students than do most of our peer colleges. 
Over the past seven years, Oberlin recommit- 
ted itself to meeting the total financial need of 
each student who qualifies for such assis- 
tance. (For a brief period in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, Oberlin practiced “gap- 
ping —we agreed to meet 90 percent of 
demonstrated need, rather than 100 percent.) 

The growth in our endowment and the 
wonderful generosity of our alumni and 
parents, who have already contributed nearly $36 million in 
campaign gifts and pledges to a new scholarship endowment, 
have been essential in allowing us to return to meeting students’ 
full need and helping us lower the loan and work-study portions 
of our aid packages. In 1995, loans and student jobs made up 30 
percent of students’ aid packages; for last year's entering class, 
they made up 18 percent. 

Oberlin has always attracted exceptionally serious and talent- 
ed students. This year is no exception. The academic qualifica- 
tions of our students are excellent. The Class of 2006 will come 
to Oberlin with an average SAT score of 1353, up nine points 
from last year and up 32 points from two years ago. Sixty-four 
percent of our first-year students are in the top 10 percent of 
their high school class. 

Our newest generation of students brings to Oberlin qualities 
that have been central to this College's greatness as an institution 
of American higher education, qualities that are are more impor- 
tant than any scores or ranks: intellectual seriousness and curios- 
ity, artistic excellence and vibrancy, and a passionate interest in 
and social engagement with the world at large. 

Our College curriculum is being enriched by the addition of 
10 new faculty positions, and we have created a new first-year 
seminar program. This coming year, every first-year student in the 
College will enroll in a seminar, and we are working toward the 
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same goal for first-year Conservatory students the following year. 
Thanks to the rich and varied interests and specialties of our fac- 
ulty, the topics of these seminars range widely. Here are a few of 
them: The First Amendment and the Internet, taught by Professor 
of Politics Ron Kahn; Medieval Iberia: Cultural Interactions from 
the Visigoths to 1492, taught by Assistant Professor of History 
Isaac Miller; Pedagogies of Empire, taught by Professor of English 
Anuradha Needham; Magical Realist Fiction, taught by English 
Professor David Young; Neurobiology of the Mind: The Brain Is 
Wider than the Sky, offered by Professor of Neuroscience Mark 
Bratord; The Writing of Women in Japanese Culture, taught by 
Professor of Japanese Suzanne Gay; The Politics of Globalization, 
taught by Professor of Politics Steve Crowley; Seeing War and 
Peace through Religious Traditions, taught by Assistant Professor 
Joyce McClure, our ethicist in the Department of Religion; and 


North African Women and Islam, offered by Assistant Professor of 


French Ali Yedes. 

Thanks to major grants from the Freeman 
and the Luce foundations and our ongoing 
cooperation with Oberlin Shansi, we will 
soon enrich a number of first-year seminars 
by combining them with winter-term experi- 
ences in Asia. 

The addition of 10 new faculty members 
and some redefinition of several vacant fac- 
ulty positions have also made possible sever- 
al new degree programs in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Just a few weeks ago, the 
faculty approved a new program in compara- 
tive American studies that will consider 
questions of race, ethnicity, class, gender, and sexuality in 
American society and culture. With this program, we can dra- 
matically enhance our curriculum in, among other areas, Asian 
American and Latino studies, thereby addressing a significant 
curricular need. 

Oberlin’s faculty has also approved a new program in cinema 
studies. It will explore film as art, the work of major directors, and 
genres in the history of film. It will also look at film as both a 
media system and entertainment industry and examine its politi- 
cal and economic roles in the development of modern culture. 
This, too, is a program that Oberlin has long needed. It broadens 
and deepens our curricular offerings in this very important and 
popular area of our arts curriculum and builds on our great 
strengths in art history, theater, and studio art, including photog- 
raphy and new media. 

We are also working to build upon Oberlin’s historic strengths 
in international area studies. We have augmented our strong 
Asian studies program with a new appointment in Korean stud- 
ies, the addition of a young Islamacist whose work focuses on 
Indonesia, and the significant enhancement of our Central Asian 
offerings in our Russian, Eastern European, and Central Asian 
studies program. We have created new positions in African histo- 
ry, Middle Eastern and North African studies, Latin American 
politics, and Latin American literature and film. ‘These positions 
help us realize our goal of internationalizing our curriculum, as do 
our efforts to create more meaningful opportunities in interna- 
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tional study for students and faculty. In this, we are again helped 
by the Freeman and Luce foundations. The Freeman Foundation 
is providing generous funds to enable our faculty to undertake 
study tours throughout Asia and to create new winter-term expe- 
riences for students to travel, study, research, and learn through- 
out East Asia. The College and the Conservatory have been col- 
laborating with Shansi over the past few years: students and fac- 
ulty have engaged in winter-term projects in Madurai, India; 
Yogykarta, Indonesia; and Yunnan Province, China. The Freeman 
grant will allow us to make a quantum leap in this area. Our new 
Luce Foundation grant focuses on international environmental 
studies and recognizes the excellence of both our environmental 
studies and international area studies programs. It, too, will pro- 
vide wonderful learning experiences around the world for many 
of our students. 

And we are determined to maintain Oberlin’s leadership in sci- 
ence and in the arts. To this end, we have 
added new faculty positions in neuroscience 
(one of our newest and strongest academic 
programs), geology, biology, and ecological 
design. The latter is an interdisciplinary posi- 
tion in applied science and the social impli- 
cations of technology. 


ANY OF YOU have heard me speak 

more than once about the strategic 

importance of our new Science 
Center. Oberlin must continue its unsur- 
passed record of educating scientists and its 
reputation for excellence in undergraduate 
science education. To do this, we need to attract the strongest 
faculty and students. Our new Science Center, which opened 
last fall and which is nearly completed, will be essential for main- 
taining and enhancing our science programs. We believe the cen- 
ter makes a strong statement about the importance of science at 
Oberlin. 

We also believe that our new Science Center provides the best 
undergraduate facilities and instrumentation anywhere. The new 
buildings reflect and encourage the interdisciplinary nature of 
science and create a welcoming campus crossroads for all 
Oberlin students and faculty—scientists and non-scientists alike. 
The new research labs provide enough bench space for every sci- 
ence major to undertake significant independent research with 
experience that we know is 


the guidance of a faculty member 
critical to the success of young scientists. And, finally, our new 
Science Center helps break down barriers between the sciences 
and the humanities and moves us toward achieving our goal that 
every Oberlin student have a strong scientific education here. 
The arts also hold great strategic importance for Oberlin. An 
extraordinarily rich artistic community of art makers and art 
appreciators has long been a cornerstone of Oberlin’s greatness. 
Our alumni can be found in the great orchestras and opera 
companies of the world. They have distinguished themselves as 
playwrights, directors, screenwriters, novelists, critics, com- 
posers of symphonies, choreographers of musical comedies and 


operas, painters, graphic artists, lighting and set designers, 
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photographers, actors, singers, art curators, collectors, dealers, 
and architects. 

More than this, the arts at Oberlin profoundly influence the 
lives of all of our students. | often ask alumni what has turned out 
to be most important to them about their college education. By 
far the most common answer is: “At Oberlin, | learned to look at 
a work of art. At Oberlin, | learned how really to listen to music.” 

Our artistic community is anchored, of course, by one of the 
best conservatories of music in the world, and our Conservatory 
is going strong. Every year we enroll a remarkable number of 
some of the best young musicians in the 
world. They come from Tajikistan and Brazil, 
China and Ukraine, Korea and Bulgaria, and 
Argentina and Russia to pursue their educa- 
tion as musicians here. 

This year has been particularly notable in 
our Conservatory’s history. We enjoyed the 
inauguration last September of our magnifi- 
cent new Kay Africa organ, built by C.B. Fisk 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts, in the 19th- 
century French symphonic style. Also this 
year, Professor of Harpsichord Lisa Crawford 
brought back to life a French baroque opera, 
Royer's Le Pouvoir de Amour, which had not 
been staged in more than 300 years. With the hard work of 
student, alumni, and faculty singers; dancers; designers; and 
musicians performing on period instruments, the Conservatory, 
with support from our theater and dance program, staged this 
long-gone work in February. The New York opera critics attend- 
ed, and we received strong reviews in The New York Times and 
The Wall Street Journal. 

Our Conservatory jazz alumni organized a terrific concert last 
November in tribute to our professor of jazz and African 
American music, Wendell Logan. The event was organized by 
distinguished jazz bassist Leon Dorsey and James McBride, jazz 
saxophonist and author of both The Color of Water and a 
wondertul recently published first novel, Miracle at St. Anna. 
Together, they assembled an outstanding group of jazz musi- 
cians 


all Oberlin alumni—from throughout the country. to 
honor Protessor Logan. 

The St. Petersburg String Quartet, one of the world’s great 
chamber ensembles, is quartet-in-residence for a fourth year. 
Quartet members continue to coach chamber music and to 
perform an impressive number of wonderful concerts for our 
entire community. 

This is just a very small sampling of this year’s musical riches 
at Oberlin—classical music, historical performance, jazz, and 
new music, all thriving, all complementary, and generally very 
happy together. 


HE VISUAL ARTS at Oberlin also continue to thrive. Our 

strength here is due to our remarkably strong art history 

program, the Allen Memorial Art Museum, and an excel- 
lent, dynamic program in studio art. We have been paying 
considerable attention to our studio program because of an 
explosion of student interest. 


The place of studio art in the liberal arts curriculum is chang- 
ing dramatically. Oberlin is attracting many more highly talented 
majors, and an ever-growing number of our students want to take 
one or more art courses. This shouldn't surprise us. As Professor 
of Art History Bill Hood has put it, “Over the past two decades, 
the means for creating and disseminating knowledge have come 
to rely more and more on the eye. This is obviously the case for 
television and the movies. But it is also true of the myriad ways 
in which the computer now shapes and even generates modes of 
communication not imagined as few as 10 years ago. As popular 
culture in developed nations has become 
more vision based, so, too, have the arts, not 
only the visual arts, but the performing arts 
as well. Thus it is that Oberlin students’ 
demand for high-level instruction in these 
areas has given rise to such programs as 
Technology in Music and Related Arts— 
TIMARA—in the Conservatory; the use of 
computer-generated imagery in theater and 
dance; and the exceptional growth of interest 
in photography, film, and electronic media in 
the visual arts. Since 1980, Oberlin has 
added positions in photography, film, and 
‘time-based’ media.” Thanks to the Luce 
Foundation, Oberlin has also been able to create a distinguished 
professorship in the emerging arts that is an appointment in both 
the College and the Conservatory. 

Because the visual arts are thriving, we have outgrown 
the spaces they now occupy. The strength of our studio program 
and the excellence of our museum will depend upon new spaces. 
A visual arts building and a new, centrally located black box the- 
ater for student theater and dance productions are critical needs. 
We have engaged Frederick Fisher, a distinguished architect 
based in Los Angeles, to design a new studio facility and help us 
prepare for a new addition to the museum and to integrate and 
make the best use of all our visual arts spaces. Mr. Fisher has a 
specialty in designing and building art spaces, including the Long 
Beach Museum of Art, the new studio building at Otis College 
of Art and Design in Los Angeles, the P.S. 1 Contemporary Arts 
Center in New York City, and a current project, the Berlinische 
Gallerie, in the Berlin Municipal Art Museum. 

We selected Fred Fisher as our architect for many reasons: we 
like the beauty, energy, imagination, and contemporary style of 
his buildings and his sensitivity to site and context. In our case, 
this is particularly important, given that our new studio building 
will be sited cheek-by-jowl with Cass Gilbert's and Robert 
Venturis contributions to the Oberlin campus. It is also a plus 
that Fred is an Oberlin graduate, Class of 1971, one of the many 
who found at Oberlin a great education in art. 

Finally, our Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio, partnership is 
going well, particularly our work with the public schools. A pro- 
posal for a new teacher education program for Oberlin students 
that will involve a fifth year of intensive preparation will soon be 
on its way to Columbus for approval by the state department of 
education. Our Oberlin Scholarship Program, which provides a 
full-tuition scholarship for any young person who grows up in 
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Oberlin, graduates from Oberlin High School, and is admitted to 
Oberlin College, is going very well. Five Oberlin High School 
graduates will be part of our entering class this coming fall. 
More important in the long run is our work with the schools to 
help raise the expectations and aspirations of young people grow- 
ing up in this community. As we become more engaged with our 
local community, we become more aware that the health of 
Oberlin College is bound up with the health of Oberlin, Ohio. 


T WILL NOT COME AS A SURPRISE to many 
you, given current economic circum- 
stances, that Oberlin, like every other 
college and university, must now tighten its 
belt. The recession that we are experiencing 
began to affect Oberlin in the spring of 
2001—about the time that this recession 
the events of 


officially began—and 


September 11 abruptly accelerated the 
economic downturn we were already experi- 
encing. Like many leading institutions of 
independent private education, we will run a 
budget deficit this year; in Oberlin’s case it 
will total about $3.5 million. 

Our endowment has lost ground, as has 
every major endowment. From its high of 
about $610 million in the spring of 2000, it 
fell to approximately $550 million by 
September 30, 2001. 
some ground since then, but we will achieve 


We have recovered 


only a modest single-digit return by the end of June 2002. We 
project that the income we will be able to draw down from the 
endowment over each of the next three years will remain the 
same. This has real implications for Oberlin’s operating budgets 
over the next few years. Endowment income—our second most 
important source of income after tuition—will stay constant at 
about $34 million a year, while our costs for salaries and wages, 
health care, energy, library materials, and other necessities will 
continue to rise, often well beyond the growth of the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Of these continuing costs, rapidly rising health care expenses 
are especially problematic for us. Our employee health care costs 
over the past two years have risen by 92 percent, from about $5 
million in the year 1999-2000 to more than $9.6 million in this 
academic year. We are not alone: many American colleges and 
indeed, many businesses and nonprofit organiza- 


universities 
have experienced similar increases, and we are 


tions of all sorts 
told that we must expect equally steep increases over the next 
few years. We cannot expect any changes in U.S. public policy to 
help us solve this problem. We must address it ourselves. 
Oberlin is in a very good position, financially and otherwise, to 
weather this downturn and address what is an entirely manage- 
able set of problems. In no way are we experiencing a financial 
crisis, but we are in for a few years of significant bother. Over the 
past several months, we have been agoressively addressing our 
budget issues and health care costs so we can maintain and 


enhance the improvements we have made over the past few 


years. Our primary concern is to preserve and enhance our core 
mission of teaching and learning. There, too, we are fortunate to 
have the resources to continue pushing toward meeting all of our 
strategic objectives in admissions, faculty salaries, and curricu- 
lum and academic programs. In all of our decision making, 
Oberlin is and will continue to be guided by our strong commit- 
ment to academic excellence, equity, diversity, and generosity. 

The past four years have been critically important for 
Oberlin’s future. The next few years may 
well be even more critical. In these years of 
budgetary stringency, we must consolidate 
and secure the gains we have realized and 
build on our accomplishments. Oberlin’s 
future depends on it. 

And so I am unabashedly asking each of 
you to help us. Whether it is for gifted young 
musicians or future biologists, student schol- 
arships, faculty salaries, research, or for the 
new Science Center or our new art building, 
we need your support now more than ever. 

| leave you with one final thought. As 
some of you know, my husband, Griff, and | 
spent the fall of 2000 on sabbatical leave 
traveling throughout Asia. I learned a great 
deal, including quite a bit about Asian high- 
er education. Everywhere Griff and I went— 
through Japan, Indonesia, India, China, 
Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan—I was asked 
to speak to the faculty, deans, and presidents 
of Asian universities about American higher education. 

Interestingly, | was always asked to address two issues. The 
first of these was governance and finance—in particular, gover- 
nance of independent American colleges and universities. There 
is a strong movement throughout Asia to make universities more 
autonomous, free from the state in matters of faculty, curriculum, 
and funding. 

The second issue was liberal education. This really sur- 
prised me. Yet Asian educators wanted to understand how 
American undergraduate education manages to educate young 
adults so broadly and prepare them so well for a rapidly chang- 
ing economy, rapidly developing technologies, and a dramati- 
cally changing world. 

My encounters with Asian educators made me realize more 
clearly than ever before of the importance of that unique 
American contribution to higher education: the liberal arts col- 
lege. What is more, my experiences helped me realize that the 
future of both liberal arts education and liberal arts colleges is 
more important than ever before. 

With your help, Oberlin—our College—is exceptionally well 
positioned for hat lies ahead. 

[ thank you for everything you are doing for this College. It is 
an honor and a pleasure for me to serve as the president of this 


great institution, © 


More coverage of reunion and commencement weekend will appear 


in the fall issue of OAM. 


s the Boeing 737 accelerated past homes, restaurants, and 


the Parliament House, Mary and I peered intently out our 

cabin windows, holding cameras ready. Upon clearing the 
runway, the captain guided the aircraft over the eastern shore of 
the central Pacific island of Nauru, where my wife and I could 
view from the air the devastation we had been walking amongst 
for the past month. 

Newly mined areas of whitish-tan coral pinnacles contrasted 
starkly with the tombstone gray of oxidized coral in areas that had 
been mined decades ago. This aerial scene, and my previous 
month on Nauru, confirmed the assessment of my economist 
colleague, John Gowdy, and me. The Nauruans had traded their 
pleasant island and once-durable culture for a short-term 
economic gain and the devastation of their home. 

After gaining their independence in 1968, the Nauruans 
embraced a Western market approach to living. Lured by the 
rewards of an economic system adopted by the rest of the planet, 
they liquidated their natural capital by selling the phosphate ore 
that lay just beneath the surface of their eight-square-mile island. 
In return, the Nauruans gained a brief period of financial wealth, 
but also the immense challenges facing all of industrial civiliza- 
tion. Spam, potato chips, and beer replaced their diets of fresh 
fruit and fish and created a population plagued by obesity and 
diabetes. Alcoholism, cancer, stress, and technology-associated 
accidents became common. With only scraps of their native 
vegetation left, the Nauruans are now unable to feed themselves, 
and the phosphate that pays for their imports is almost gone. 

| am a biologist. Nauru is what natural scientists call a test- 
tube experiment, similar to those conducted on Rapa Nui (Easter 


Island), Mangaia, Mangareva, and a host of other islands scat- 


tered across our oceans. Their histories demonstrate clearly that 
human habitation, since the advent of agriculture, will inevitably 
deplete natural resources and lead to cultural collapse. 

Nauru, however, is different. It is not an illiterate, stone-age 
culture that failed, but rather part of a modern, technological, 
scientific, and economic society that ran its course to disaster. Yet, 
the Nauruans appear outwardly unmoved by their predicament. 
And we in the larger world ignore or dismiss this 100-year exper- 
iment as not being relevant to us, just as we do with other cultural 
histories that might guide us to durable patterns of habitation. 
Why isn't our own society paying more attention? 


Fantasy Versus Reality 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO a young woman about to take my introductory 
biology course said, “I’m a creationist. Do you teach biology as if 
evolution were true?” 

“Evolution,” | replied, “is the uniting concept in biology.” 

She persisted. “Professor McDaniel, don’t you know that belief 
is much stronger than fact?” 

| agreed. Each of us has a capacity to hold and act upon our 
beliefs, even though they may be demonstrably false. Often we 
are naive, but more telling is the fact that we do not necessarily 
alter our beliefs when exposed to overwhelming evidence that 
contradicts them. 

This phenomenon helps explain why our society denies both 
the importance of the Nauru experiment and our own environ- 
mental conundrums. Our brains did not evolve to understand 
biology or to accept the evolutionary processes that led to life on 
Earth. Yet, without an evolutionary perspective, what we know 


about life makes little sense. Before the development of science, 
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humans knew little about the freestanding reality that exists out- 
side the human brain. 

Consider, for example, the electromagnetic spectrum that is 
used to classify radiation by wavelength. Wavelengths span from 
less than 0.000000000001 meters to more than 100 meters. For 
almost all of the several hundred thousand years that our species 
has existed, humans knew only about way elengths visible to the 
human eye. Radio waves, microwaves, ultraviolet rays, and x-rays 
existed, but our senses couldn't detect them. . | 

So, because our early ancestors were unable to explain how 
the world worked from a scientific perspective, they dreamed up 
explanations, even though they had no reliable way of proving 
them. Their explanations came to life in stories, which were 
woven together by various cultures to create worldviews. These 
views then guided the culture, instructing its people about right 
and wrong and how to live. Unfortunately, almost everything our 
pre-modern ancestors imagined about the physical and biological 
world was wrong. Even today, humans (whether by design or 
need) create fantasy worlds estranged from biological and physi- 
cal reality and accept them as true. 

The natural sciences offer the most believable and reliable 
description, albeit incomplete, of freestanding reality ever achieved. 
We know, for example, where we are in the universe and how we 
came to be. Life has existed on Earth for at least 3.6 billion years. 
Our species, Homo sapiens, has been around for just 0.03 percent 
of this time. Our civilization is absolutely dependent upon other 
species for life-support functions such as atmosphere and temper- 
ature, food, fertile soil, medicine, pest management, population 
regulation, pollination, water retention and purification, aesthetic 
beauty, emotional stability, recreation, and so on. We also know that 
Earth is in, or will soon enter, its sixth mass extinction of life in the 
past half billion years and that we are the cause. 

Mass extinctions and recovery periods are times of biological 
chaos and ecological instability. Life support is in constant flux. 
These conditions are not suitable for maintaining huge popula- 
tions of large animals, especially those at the top of the food 
chain. In a nutshell, our speeding up of extinction is incompati- 
ble with durable habitation. Nobody, however, knows how much 
or which parts of biodiversity we need to preserve our civilization. 
The biosphere and its ecosystems are immense, complex, adap- 
tive systems that are beyond human capacity for prediction. 


; : ; . 5) 
| suspect it will remain so. (continued on page 23) 
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What We Can Do to 
Erase the Human Footprint: 


EDUCATION Know what humans have done 
and are doing to the earth, as well as how we 
might change these destructive patterns. 


CHILDREN Reduce population and consump- 
tion—by about half—by having just one or 
two children later in life. Make family planning 
available to everybody, everywhere. 


CONSUMPTION Bike, walk, and ride public 
transportation; support legislation for high gas 
mileage vehicles; buy energy-efficient light bulbs, 
appliances, cars, and houses; replace air 
conditioning with fans; keep inside temperatures 
high in summer (75 degrees) and low in winter 
(65 degrees) and use night set-back thermostats; 
support renewable energy (solar, wind, geother- 
mal) and building codes for energy-efficient 
structures; compost; recycle toxics, glass, metal, 
plastic, and paper; share yard equipment with 

a neighbor. 


FOOD Planta garden, buy food locally, partici- 
pate in community-supported agriculture, eat 
less meat, support measures to promote organic 
farming and preserve farmland. 


BIODIVERSITY Adopt some patch of biodiver- 
sity (a vacant lot, a bit of woods, part of a stream) 
to learn about and protect; support programs that 
expose people to nature; arrest sprawl and only 
develop areas already exploited; restore natural 
habitats; keep wilderness and other areas free of 
roads; maintain old-growth forests; protect endan- 
gered species and their habitats. 


For more information, please see the OAM web site 
at www.oberlin.edu/~alummag/alum_mag.html 


Oberlin Environmental Education 


Alumni Association (OEEAA 

A group of alumni has organized a new affiliate 
group, OEEAA, that is now seeking members. If you 
have interest in support- 
ing environmental 
education in the Oberlin 
community, on or off 
campus, please contact 
the Alumni Association 
at (440) 775-8692 


An area that was for more information. 


mined 30-40 years ago 
displays oxidized 
coral tentacles and 
vegetative regrowth. 


BY JOHN E. PETERSEN '88 


McConaghie is an 


honors research student in 


ames 


environmental studies at 
Oberlin. He suffers from “mul- 
tiple chemical sensitivity’ 
exposed to certain synthetic 
compounds found typically in 
new carpets, paints, and adhe- 
For health reasons, his 
ae in 
must be videotaped; he watches 
them elsewhere to avoid break- 
ing out in hives. 


sives 


several buildings 


One of the design deci- 


sions made in building the Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 


Environmental Studies was to use low-VOC (volatile organic 
compounds) paints and adhesives. James was able to walk into 
the building the day it opened without compromising his 
health; in fact, he has been working with me on various 
research projects since his freshman year. His experience is 
just one example—the human side—of the successful ecolog- 
ical design realized by the Lewis Center, an innovative and 
functional model of sustainable architecture. 

Buildings and urban landscapes add significantly to the 
myriad environmental problems faced by our society. Air pol- 
lution, water pollution, loss of biodiversity, and local- and 
global-scale climate changes are all exacerbated by our archi- 
tectural choices. Professor of Environmental Studies David 
Orr has often said that the buildings in which we teach give 
students a mixed message; that the lessons embodied in archi- 


tecture and landscaping are that the environmental costs of 


construction and maintenance are not important, and that 
regional climate and ecology are irrelevant to design. In 
essence, most buildings indicate to students that lessons we 
teach within our classrooms about the importance of sound 
environmental policy and practice are impractical and have no 
local application. 

These realities are precisely why Oberlin’s Environmental 
Studies Program chose in the early 1990s to adopt “ecological 
design” as a primary pedagogical theme. From the start, the 
Lewis Center was conceived as a “building that teaches’—a 
home for the Environmental Studies Program in which the 


lessons embodied in design choices would reinforce, rather 


disorder—James gets sick if 


than contradict, lessons taught in the classroom. 

A defining principle of ecological design is the belief that 
natural systems should serve as templates for human design. 
Forests, grasslands, lakes, and streams rely on solar energy, use 
local materials, recycle waste, host diverse communities 
adapted to local conditions, and tend to use energy and mate- 
rials more efficiently as they mature. Applying these criteria to 
the design of buildings and landscapes, certainly a tall order, 
was the focus of a yearlong seminar led by Orr in 1992. This 
was followed by a series of brainstorming sessions involving 
students, faculty, and top thinkers in green architecture and 
design from around the country. Through this process, 
Oberlin developed a proposal for a building that would serve 
as a test bed and demonstration project for ecological design. 

From the beginning, the Lewis Center was designed to 
lessen the negative impacts on the environment while maxi- 
mizing the environmental benefits, both on- and off-site. This 
meant favoring building materials that were biodegradable, 
recycled, renewably extracted, and non-hazardous. It meant 
incorporating an ecologically engineered “Living Machine’ to 
treat and then internally recycle wastewater within the build- 
ing. It meant designing a landscape that restores native 
ecosystems and demonstrates sustainable agriculture and 
responsible water management. 

Principles of ecological design were ae ge to > the 
building's energy needs— MEME OLD 
plans incorporated passive 
solar heating and ventila- 
tion, energy-efficient heat 
pumps, and natural and 
efficient electric lighting. 
Photovoltaic cells were 
included so that the build- 
ing could meet a significant Z 
fraction of its power needs using solar energy. As impor as 
the technologies incorporated up front, the Lewis Center was 
explicitly conceived as an integrated building-landscape sys- 
tem whose performance would continue to improve over time 
as new technologies were incorporated. 

The product of these efforts is a 13,600-square-foot build- 
ing that sits amidst 58,000 square feet of ecologically 
managed landscape. The building reflects a constellation of 
decisions intended to create a whole that is greater than the 
sum of its parts and which minimizes 
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Fee = rr 


construct a 10,000-square- 


mental studies center that 


McDonough and _ Partners 
the programming stage, then 


subsequently to design the 
building and supervise con- 


energy performance. 
In the seven years since its initial approval, much has been 


written about the goals and intent of the Lewis Center, but lit- 
_ vides a habitat for hundreds of species...” The article appeared 


tle has been written about the building as it was actually 
constructed or its energy performance. As more details emerge 


about the facility's design, I have grown concerned that the © 
media and other publications have failed to capture important — 
_ groundbreaking, this second mechanical design was aban- 


aspects of the building and its design history. 
On the outside, the Lewis Center resembles the building 


that has been described all along. But a building's energy con- 


sumption is not simply a function of architecture—it is 


equally dependent on engineering. The building's engineering, — 
or mechanical design, is hidden within. And it is here that the — 


Lewis Center’s design deviated significantly from its original 
intent and public description. 


Throughout 1997 the architect considered and simulated — 
a range of mechanical design concepts. But these energy sim- 


ulations, although useful for guiding the design process, were 
not constrained by building codes and other engineering reali- 


ties that frustrate “real” building projects. In April of that year, © 


WM+P settled on a concept described as a building that would 


be heated and cooled by geothermal heat pumps, with a back- 


up connection to the College’s central steam plant—added, 
reluctantly, to satisfy concerns of the maintenance department. 

But the first set of mechanical drawings does not support 
this description. They instead depict a building not with steam 
backup, but heated by steam and cooled by water circulated 


SumMMER 2002 


n 1995, President Nancy | 
Dye authorized planning to — 


foot, $2.5 million environ- | 
would be a model of ecological _ 
design for Oberlin College. The | 


architectural firm of William | 


(WM+P) was hired to oversee | 


through ground wells. The design showed tempered-water heat 
pumps (similar to those used in motels for distributing heating 
from a central plant), not ground-source heat pumps appropri- 
ate for a geothermal building. In short, the heat pumps 
reduced the efficiency of an otherwise steam-heated system. 
The discrepancy is but a historical footnote because this 
design proved too costly, and the heat pumps and ground wells 
were eliminated just days before College trustees met in 
September 1997 to approve the final building design and its 
$6.11 million budget. A mechanical redesign was authorized. 
What emerged that fall was a building, without heat pumps, 
heated with steam from the College's coal-fired steam plant. 


| 


Construction documents were developed for this design, and 

struction. The 13,600-square- | 
foot facility was completed in January 2000. Today, the design © 
and construction budget sits at $6.5 million, and the College | 
has had two full years to use the Lewis Center and evaluate its — 


the project went out to bid in June 1998. Meanwhile, the 
College spent about $450,000 to extend the campus’ southern 
steam loop to the construction site. (These lines have never 
been used, nor has their expense been included in the Lewis 
_ Center budget.) Architect William McDonough, in a July 9, 
1998, New York Times article, said the building was “...like a 
tree, that gives more than it takes, that makes oxygen and pro- 


_as bids were coming in for a building heated from coal-fired 
steam supplied by the College's central heating plant. 
Just weeks before the Lewis Center's September 1998 


doned and another redesign initiated. As I understand it, 
Professor David Orr agreed to raise additional funds (as high 
as $250,000) to return to geothermal heat pumps and wells— 
this time without a connection to the campus steam plant. 
The building was to use only electric energy so that it might 
one day be powered by a rooftop photovoltaic array (which 
generates electricity from sunlight) or a fuel cell. 
Groundbreaking went forward with neither a construction 
contract nor a mechanical design. Though the mechanical 
_ design would not be completed for another five weeks, the 


architect released a performance data sheet that summarized 
_ the building's key features. Included was the projected annu- 

al energy consumption: 63,609 kilowatt-hours, which is 
roughly 20 percent of the site energy used by a conventional 


_ building and slightly more than the annual energy expected 
from a 3,700—square-foot photovoltaic array, thought then to be 
the largest array the roof could support. In the October 1998 
issue of Atlantic Monthly, architect McDonough wrote that 


“(the Lewis Center] is designed to make (continued on page 22) 
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(Judging the Success / continued from page 18) 
environmental ugliness somewhere else or at some later time. 
These decisions include the following: 

e Solar cells cover the main portion of the roof and produce 


approximately 45 kilowatts of electricity during peak produc- 


tion (equal to the energy required to simultaneously power — 
a significant fraction of food can be grown in backyards and 


450 100-watt light bulbs). 

° The building is elongated on an east-west axis and features 
large south-facing windows to maximize sun- 
light for heating and natural lighting. 
Overhangs and a soon-to-be-installed trellis 
are designed to block the intense summer sun. 
e Triple-pane windows in the atrium and a 
well-insulated roof and walls reduce conduc- 
tive heat exchange. Concrete floors and brick 
and masonry interior walls serve as thermal 
mass that tempers heat fluctuation. 

e Vents on the north and south sides create a 
natural convective current that cools the atri- 
um in the summer. An earth berm on the north 
side insulates the building from heat loss in the 
winter and provides space for a fruit orchard. 
© Geothermal wells provide a thermal reser- 
voir for the heat pumps. Heating, ventilation, and electrical 
lighting in classrooms are triggered by motion and by carbon 
dioxide sensors to minimize energy use. 

e Steel beams and aluminum window frames were made from 
recycled materials, while the exterior walls were constructed 
from locally produced brick. Sustainably harvested lumber 
was used to create the laminated ceiling beams and interior 
trim, and office furnishings were made from recycled plastic 
and wood. The carpeting throughout the facility is a “product 


eventually remanufacture the worn carpeting into new. 


Unlike typical urban landscapes, which tend to minimize | 
dollar costs without regard to environmental costs, the grounds | 


natural 
habitat, food production, and ecological water-management 


of the Lewis Center serve three ecological functions 


wetland, a lawn planted with a special low-mow mix, a small 
fruit orchard, and a raised-bed organic vegetable garden. 


Whereas a typical academic landscape might include 10 to 20 | 


varieties of plants, some of which are invasive and can displace 
native species, the wetland at the Lewis Center is a microcosm 
of ecosystems that once occupied much of northeast Ohio, 


insects, fish, amphibians, and occasionally waterfowl. The wet- 
land actually serves double duty—combined with a cistern, it 
retains heavy rains on-site, preventing pollution associated with 
rapid runoff to storm sewers. Water stored in the cistern is then 


used for landscaping. 
Last summer the Lewis Center saw the first harvest from its 


-_demonstration-scale, raised-bed organic vegetable garden. 


Once the trees in the dwarf fruit orchard mature, we antici- 
pate at least 25 bushels annually of organically grown apples 
and pears and several gallons of berry crops, thus proving that 


public spaces. This is important because the food we purchase 
in grocery stores travels an average of 1,300 
miles and burns approximately 10 units of 
fossil fuel energy for each unit of food energy 
delivered to our tables. 


Data Monitoring and Energy Performance 


TO MAKE THE MOST of the educational and 
research opportunities provided by the Lewis 
Center, Oberlin partnered with the U.S. 
Department of Energy's National Renewable 
Energy Laboratory (NREL) to develop a 
comprehensive data-monitoring system. 
Funded in part by a grant from the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation,148 sensors were 
installed that collect data on the flow of energy 
and matter. These data allow us to assess the instant and long- 
term changes in the building's performance. 

We recently installed the first of several computer moni- 
tors in the atrium that display real-time data to make 
transparent the relationships between building activity, envi- 
ronmental conditions, and resource use. Observers can now 
witness how clouds passing over the sun affect energy pro- 


_ duction by the solar cells, how heating and lighting decisions 
_ affect total energy consumption, and how biological activity in 
of service’—the manufacturer leases it to Oberlin and will | 


the Living Machine affects water quality. The same real-time 
data is posted at wwwoberlin.edu/~envs/ajlc/AJLCdefault.htm, 
with a more detailed explanation of the technology incorporated. 

Work on the energy portion of the monitoring system was 
completed in March 2001. This past spring, therefore, we were 


able to calculate a complete annual budget for energy produc- 


practices. The Lewis Center's landscape includes a restored — tion and consumption. Because each building is unique, and 


because this past winter was relatively mild, comparison of a 
single year’s data with other buildings should be made cau- 
tiously, but the story so far is encouraging. Gross direct energy 
consumption in the Lewis Center between April 2001 and April 
2002 was 30,000 British Thermal Units (or BTUs) per square 


_ foot. This represents 38 percent of the national average report- 
containing more than 70 native plant species and attracting | 


ed for educational buildings, 36 percent of the consumption 
values for nine other Oberlin buildings (data from a 2000 
study), and just slightly lower than those values reported for 
Vermont Law School's Oakes Hall, which is often cited as a 
standard for energy-efficient academic buildings at our latitude. 
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The production of energy by the Lewis Center's solar 
panels met approximately 53 percent of the building's energy 
demand. Adding this solar energy production to the equation 
lowers the Lewis Center's total net energy consumption to just 
14,000 BTUs per square foot, which amounts to 41 percent of 
Vermont Law School and just 17 percent of the average for 


Oberlin buildings. Of particular note is the effect of natural 
lighting and high efficiency fixtures—in spite of the Lewis 


Center's popularity for evening classes and events, it used only 
28 percent of the light energy reported for typical educational 
buildings and 23 percent of the light energy consumed by 
other Oberlin College buildings. 

Although the data suggest that the building is already 
exhibiting exemplary performance, further improvement is 
possible. Fifty-five percent of the energy used last year was for 
heating, ventilation, and air conditioning. Professor John 
Scofield, in his accompanying column, correctly points out 
that several errors were made in the design of the heating 
system: boilers were used where heat pumps should have 


been installed, and heat pumps were mismatched with the | 
temperatures of the ground water supply. According to our 


colleagues at NREL, errors of this type are unfortunately quite 
common, particularly in green projects that combine innova- 
tive technologies that are unfamiliar to most engineers. 


Oberlin is still in the process of optimizing the building's | 


energy performance by changing the heating equipment and 


the control strategy. For example, simply by shifting reliance — 
from a boiler to heat pumps, we achieved a 50 percent | 
decrease in heating energy in March 2002 relative to March — 
of 2001 (calculated differences in energy requirements were | 
_ the Ecological Design Innovation Center, and the Oberlin 


normalized for temperature differences). Twenty-nine percent 


of this past year’s heating energy was consumed by an electric | 


boiler that has now been replaced with a more efficient heat 


pump. Although corrections such as these do add unantici- — 
pated costs (environmental as well as financial), they should — 
be viewed in the context of a building that serves as a labora-_ 


tory, not just for Oberlin students, but for the impressive 


“stream of architects and designers who visit each year. And as _ 


with most innovative endeavors, the community will likely 
learn as much from mistakes as from immediate successes. 
We anticipate that changes currently under way, combined 
with further upgrades as new technologies emerge, will result 
in a steady improvement in performance in the coming years. 


Education, Research, and Outreach 
Ir THE Lewis CENTER is intended to be a “building that teach- 


es,” then a key measure of its success should be the learning — 


opportunities it provides students. Already, the building and 
its landscape have proved their value as a hands-on laboratory 
for studying the principles of ecological design across disci- 


plines, from biology to dance and from economics to com- 
puter science and math. Last fall we introduced a practicum 
that focuses entirely on the Lewis Center as a medium to 
study ecological design. The building has become the topic of 
private readings, summer fellowships and winter-term and 
work-study projects. | supervised eight independent student 
projects last semester on the data monitoring system and 
Living Machine, and I am currently supervising five summer 
research fellows engaged in building-related projects. 

For upper-level students, the Lewis Center offers unique 
opportunities for researching ecological technologies. Honors 
students, for instance, are working with me to develop a new 


_ technique for monitoring whole ecosystem metabolism in the 


Living Machine and to test hypotheses regarding the effect of 


_ plant growth on patterns of water flow in the marsh. Finally, 
_ the data-gathered by the monitoring system mentioned earli- 


er represents an investment that will allow generations of 
students to assess the long-term evolution in the performance 
of buildings and landscapes as integrated ecological sys- 
tems—the kind of research opportunity reserved normally for 
graduate-level study. 

In addition to its value for Oberlin students, the Lewis 
Center increasingly serves as a nexus and inspiration for 
local, regional, and national dialogue on key environmental 
issues. More than 8,000 visitors have toured the facility in 
the last two years. Organizations ranging from the National 
Science Foundation to the Institute for Ecological 
Economics have funded workshops hosted here. The Lewis 
Center has also catalyzed the creation of several regional 
groups, including the Cleveland Green Building Coalition, 


Design Initiative. These organizations are applying principles 
of ecological design to architecture, urban planning, and sus- 
tainable agriculture across northeast Ohio. It is quite possible 
that the future of architecture in Cleveland, farming in 
Lorain County, and development in downtown Oberlin will 
be tangibly different as a result of lessons learned at Oberlin’s 
innovative facility. 

Judging the success of a project with such ambitious and 
diverse goals requires sophisticated and multifaceted analy- 
sis. The data that I have shared here indicate that the center 
has already achieved a wide range of objectives. But it is 


_ important to remember that the Lewis Center will always be 


a work in progress; long-term success is contingent upon the 
voracity with which we pursue opportunities for minimizing 
energy and material use and for maximizing educational 
potential. And as important as performance statistics may be, 
equally important are the experiences of James McConaghie 
and others for whom safe and healthy environments are often 


out of reach. @ 
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(One Scientist's Perspective / continued from page 19) 
more energy than it needs to operate and to purify its own 
wastewater.” Thus began an immense publicity campaign about 


this building that would be powered by sunlight and produce — 
_ simulations for the as-built structure. R. Perry, managing part- 


more energy than it used. 
But the third mechanical design differed significantly from 
that described by the architect. In a September 1998 memo, 


WMG+P’s engineers, Lev Zetlin Associates, wrote of their plans _ 


to go forward with a tempered-water heat pump system with the 
circulating water loop cooled by ground wells and heated with 
an electric boiler. This “redesign” essentially returned to the very 
first design of April 1997, replacing heat from steam with electric 


boilers. The “historical footnote” now becomes important. This 


redesign would have led to the least efficient heating system pos- 
sible—a building heated entirely by electric, resistive heat! 


the building (including transformer losses and parking lot 


lights) during this same period. The bulk of the energy was 
purchased from the local power company. 
The architect and | have independently presented energy 


ner of WM+P, presented the results at a public lecture in 
October 2000 in which he acknowledged that the original pro- 
jections did not apply to the final building. My results were 
presented in March 2001 and will be published this year in 
ASHRAE Transactions. Both confirm that, as designed and 
constructed, the building, under normal use, is expected to 
consume two to three times more energy annually than the 
photovoltaic array can supply. 

It is now quite clear that the excessive energy use is not 


_ the result of poor operating procedures or changes that came 


The details are uncertain, but drawings dated September 


18, 1998, showed pumps now taking heat from the ground to 
heat two-thirds of the building. A 112-kilowatt electric boiler 
would provide heat to the remaining third, including the atrium 
and Living Machine, spaces that account for 50 percent of the 
building's heat load. Revised drawings issued a month later 


included a second electric boiler, as well as two electric air 
heaters, an electric hot water heater, and nine fans that exhaust- — 


ed air without energy recovery. The electric resistive heating 
power was nearly double the combined heating capacity of all 
the heat pumps! The potential electrical use was so large that in 
December 1998 engineers upsized the building transformer to 
500 kilowatts—10 times larger than the photovoltaic array 
intended to power the building—and similar to the transformer 
that serves the local Ames department store, a building nearly 


six times larger! When the construction contract was finally © 


signed in November 1998, it was for a mechanical design that 
differed significantly from the one described in documents 
released at the groundbreaking. Furthermore, it was incapable 
of achieving the design intent. 

Construction of the Lewis Center was completed in January 
2000 (the 4,700-square-foot photovoltaic array would be 
installed 11 months later). One month into occupancy, it was 
clear that the Lewis Center consumed far more energy than the 


architect had projected. In another month, it was clear that the 
assumptions used for the energy projections did not apply to the © 


building that was actually constructed. 


The True Energy Picture 
AFTER MORE THAN TWO YEARS of operation we can now evalu- 
ate the Lewis Center's energy performance. So far the 


duced 70,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, only 17 
percent of the 420,000 kilowatt-hours of energy consumed by 


about during construction—it is largely the consequence of 
WM+P’s mechanical design completed in October 1998. The 
original energy claims were nothing more than speculation. 
There is not now and never has been any factual basis for the 
energy claims for this building. Oberlin has completed an 
extensive commissioning process verifying that the Lewis 
Center was built per construction documents and that sys- 
tems are operating per specifications. This process uncovered 
many problems that have been subsequently corrected, result- 
ing in lower energy use. But the major causes of excessive 
energy consumption remain because they are associated with 
the building's very design. 

Actual energy consumption depends on weather, occu- 
pancy (how much is the building used), and the inside 
temperatures maintained during use. In the last 12 months, 
the energy use by the Lewis Center has decreased to 130,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which the photovoltaic array furnished 46 
percent. There are many reasons for this reduced energy use, 


including the fact that northeast Ohio experienced its 
_ warmest winter in 50 years. (Indeed, heating energy for all 


College buildings was reduced by 10 to 20 percent.) This per- 
formance, while interesting, does not change any of the facts 


_ already presented. 


In evaluating the Lewis Center's performance, it is impor- 
tant to separate energy consumption from the energy generated 
by the photovoltaic array. A $420,000, 45-kilowatt array can be 
installed on the roof of any building and instantly lower the 


~ amount of energy the building imports. The benefit is clear, but 


it says nothing about the eneregy-efficiency of the building 
itself. As a leading advocate of photovoltaic power has fre- 


quently said, you don’t make a conventional building green by 


building has been powered mostly by coal, not sunlight. In its _ simply adding a photovoltaic array to it. 


first 27 months of use, the rooftop photovoltaic array pro-— 


As constructed (absent the photovoltaic array) the building is 
expected to consume 150,000 to 190,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 


_ tric energy annually, assuming average weather and occupancy. 
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This corresponds to an on-site or site energy use of 35,000 to 
45,000 British Thermal Units (or BTUs) per square foot per 
year. But site energy fails to account for the associated energy 
consumption and pollution that occur at off-site electrical 
power plants that run at 30 to 35 percent efficiency. The EPA 
and Department of Energy use a concept called source energy, 
which considers the total energy use—on-site and off-site— 
associated with a building's operation. For the all-electric Lewis 
Center, the source energy is three times its site energy. Hence 
the projected source energy use is 110,000 to 140,000 BTUs 
per square foot per year. One of the ironies of this debate is that 
Oberlin’s Environmental Studies faculty members focus on site 
energy rather than source energy, ignoring the off-site pollution 
and energy consumption associated with operating the building. 

The source energy consumption for the average non-resi- 
dential building at Oberlin is about 130,000 BTUs per square 
foot per year. Hence, without the photovoltaic array, the Lewis 
Center is projected to consume about the same amount of ener- 
gy and cause the same amount of pollution as a conventional 
College building. Because of its photovoltaic array, it does much 
better—but the credit goes to the photovoltaic array, not the 
building design. Oberlin could have achieved far more energy 
savings by constructing a conventional building at half the cost 
and erecting photovoltaic arrays on seven other buildings. 


(Paradise / continued from page 17) 
We face a similar predicament with climate change. We 


know that our activities are major contributors to the increase — 


in greenhouse gases. These changes will increase heat retention 


and likely deplete biodiversity and devastate human activities. — 


But nobody can predict how much change the atmosphere can 
endure before major, irreversible climate change becomes 


inevitable. Prudence and wisdom suggest that we stop our glob- 


al experiments with life support and climate, but these are not 
the principles that guide our civilization. 

In practice, prudence and wisdom are elusive because our 
highly diverse species is collectively not as logical nor as reason- 
based as we think we are. Within our brains lies a hodgepodge of 
logic, nonsense, passion, and reason struggling to make sense of 
incomplete and often contradictory information. ‘To make mat- 
ters worse, humans have the unbridled ability to dream up 
missing pieces of information. We then believe our fantasies, 
even to the point of sacrificing our lives. Much like in our ances- 
tral times, this can lead to incorrect worldviews. 


This aspect of human behavior—to create and act upon our 


beliefs—will not change; it holds deep evolutionary roots. But our 
culture must alter its beliefs and fantasies if we are to create 


durable patterns of human habitation. As the Nauruan experi- 


ment established, we have to move away from our economically 
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Can this design be fixed? Of course—and the College has 
begun this process, authorizing $100,000 to replace the 112- 
kilowatt electric boiler with a ground-source heat pump. But this 
change is not without consequences, as it increases significantly 
the amount of heat that will be taken from the ground, probably 
lowering the winter water temperature below the acceptable 
range of the 23 existing heat pumps and requiring that they be 
changed as well. And there are many other heating, ventilation, 
and air-conditioning (HVAC) system design flaws that must be 
addressed for the building to reach its original target. No one 
knows how long this will take or how much it will cost. 

Is the building, on the whole, a good thing for Oberlin? 
Yes! It provides many educational opportunities to learn about 
our built environment. | have focused on the failures in the 
mechanical design. But even with these, the Lewis Center, 
with the boiler removed, is more efficient than a convention- 
al building. Its lighting design, extensive use of natural 
lighting, and HVAC control system are exceptional at saving 
energy in ways not found in other campus buildings. The facil- 
ity is a bright and delightful space in which to work and learn. 
And its rooftop photovoltaic array provides a large fraction of 
its energy. If the College continues to correct the mechanical 
design flaws, I expect that over time it will move closer to its 
original energy targets. @ 


centered perspective toward a new, biologically based worldview, 
in which our primary goal is to live responsibly and compatibly 
with ourselves and the rest of life. 

Is this realistic? A Polynesian culture on the island of 
Tikopia did change from a pattern of environmental destruction 
to one of sustainable habitation, but I don’t know if this is pos- 
sible on a global scale. I do know that if we are unable to arrive 
at some consensus about the severity of our environmental 
problems and their causes, then collapse is certain. Education 
will be a critical component in this cultural transformation, if it 
is to take place. 

This is merely a glimpse of our tendency for fantasy and its 
role in preventing us from acting decisively on the mega-trends 
that will undo civilization unless they are reversed. However, 
the environmental agenda includes the entire range of human 
activities; therefore, everything we do is potentially part of the 
solution. Every aspect of what happens in a home, school, or a 
place of work is relevant. Clearly, addressing in a meaningful 
way Oberlin’s traditional concerns of equity, fairness, social jus- 
tice, and respect for diversity is utterly dependent upon our 
resolving environmental problems. @ 


Carl McDaniel is a professor of biology at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
and co-author of the book Paradise for Sale: A Parable of Nature. 
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Stewart Edelstein '70 (top Jeff) 
attributes his love of words 

to his former Oberlin English 
professor and mentor Robert 
Longsworth. The pair reunited 
in Oberlin recently, along with 


story author Allison Tracy '66. 


oN aS 


n a sleepy Saturday afternoon in January, laughter and 
verbal play erupted from room 215 Wilder Hall, where 


some 30 students showed up for a talk on English 
etymology given by a total unknown: Stewart Edelstein, Oberlin 
Class of 1970. 

Citing sources such as Dr. Seuss and hypotheses such as the 
‘Bow-Wow’ theory of linguistics (the notion that language 
evolves from imitation), Edelstein cheerfully mapped the 5,000- 
year evolution of our English family tree from its Indo-European 
roots and Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon offshoots to the grafted 
branches of foreign derivatives, eponyms, onomatopoeias, and 
neologisms. 

Along the way, he threw out challenges, which the students 
fielded deftly with answers gleaned from Scrabble, Trivial 
Pursuit, SAT exams, eclectic reading, and their own experiences. 
His audience easily defined the term palindrome (a word spelled 
the same backwards and forwards); knew when to expect the 
next palindromic year (110 years from now); and came forward 
with quick semordnilaps (words that spell a new word when read 
backwards), such as nap, was, and star. 

The students easily grasped Edelstein’s examples of port- 
manteaus—melded words like motel (motor and hotel), electro- 
cute, and Pearlygate (a scandal about televangelists). And they 
waded boldly into the world of Edelsteineologisms—words that he 


himself invented. 


“Try this,” he challenged. “What's a word for the brief 


appearance of a cat in a movie? 

“Catsnap?” offered a student. 

“Well, yeah, but this is simpler,” he said, spelling out cameow. 

And how about “the most wicked demon?” The answer is 
devilest, with the emphasis on evil, which the students guessed 
right off. “Good for you!” Edelstein crowed. But they were slow- 
er to solve “a rich betting woman whose husband has died” or 
widowagerer. 

As the lecture ended, students who had coolly dribbled in 
now applauded and approached him to talk some more. 


It was an Oberlin moment. 
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What’s in a Word? 


WokrDs, IT WOULD APPEAR, draw the human community much 
like honey draws bears. Edelstein’s passion for the geneology of 
words began during his first Oberlin semester in 1966, specifi- 
cally during History of the English Language (HEL) with Robert 
Longsworth, who retired last June after 38 years as the depart- 
ments resident medievalist. Next spring, John Wiley and Sons 
will publish the fruits of Edelstein’s enthusiasm, Dubious 
Doublets, an alphabetical compendium of seemingly disparate 
words that share common parentage. 

It will be another Oberlin moment—one that demonstrates 
how the Oberlin liberal arts experience, with its exceptional fac- 
ulty-student relationships, impels alumni beyond their fields of 
specialization. 

“Mining words’ is how Edelstein labels his etymological 
hobby, echoing Ralph Waldo Emerson's description of words as 
“fossil poetry.” In his introduction to Dubious Doublets, Edelstein 
hearkens us to jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes’ pretty metaphor: A 
word “is not a crystal, transparent, and unchanged,” but rather, 
the “skin of a living thought.” 

Edelstein’s interest in the topic is almost Darwinian; he seeks 
out the original concepts that shaped the evolution of a word to 
spawn generations of new forms. The geography of words fasci- 
nates him—their travels through time in the vocabularies of con- 
querors, barbarians, and immigrants, and today, through cyber- 
space, recognizable mostly as acronyms or “PCisms.” His book 
offers a broad liberal arts view of the English language; Wiley and 
Sons dubs it “an evergreen” with potential for a long shelf life and 
marketing spin-offs such as Doublet-a-Day calendars. 

Gaining the publisher's attention was no easy feat, given that 
Edelstein lacked the typical entry credentials. He's not an academ- 
ic with documented expertise. Nor is he a journalist like William 
Safire with a body of clips about language currency, although Safire 
once credited Edelstein in his New York Times column for proper- 
ly disabusing him of an etymological error. The Times also pub- 
lished an Edelstein-authored op-ed piece about eponyms. But in 


today’s competitive publishing market, that guarantees nothing. 
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Nonetheless, Edelstein landed the contract with Wiley | 


because words are his passion—an obsession that has sparked 
many unique partnerships. Witness the long collegial relation- 
ship between Professor James Murray and Dr. William Chester 
Minor in developing the first Oxford English Dictionary, as docu- 
mented in Simon Winchester’s The Professor and the Madman. 

The alum’s preferred approach to etymology is not irrelevant 
to how he earns his living. He is a trial lawyer dealing in commer- 
cial litigation, where persuasion and case precedents are central. 
In the Oberlin tradition, he has carried it a step further as a tutor 
in clinical studies at Yale Law School, teaching a nuts-and-bolts 
course in courtroom practices—the examination of witnesses, jury 
selection, opening statements, and closing arguments. 


A Professor’s Influence 

THE RICH TEXTURE opened by Edelstein’s diverse word studies 
took a different form for his early mentor, Longsworth. For 
Longsworth, the intrigue lies in the study of a word in its natural 
habitat, as C.S. Lewis believed. It is an approach that teases out 
not only the live meaning of words as intended by their medieval 
authors, but also a word’s value to contemporaries and its place 
in the history of ideas. Longsworth, one could say, honors this 
oral tradition, or the word in the mouth. 

The professor came to his own appreciation of Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English by philology, the line-by-line dissection of 
14th-century texts, which are not many, but deep. 
They compensate by serving as thrilling spirits of 
lost civilizations. Longsworth shares with Lewis 
the sentiment that “well we should become aware 
of what we are doing when we speak—of the 
ancient, fragile, and immensely potent instru- 
ments that words are.” 

As for his own baptism in the medieval, 
Longsworth says that the older literature wasn't 
“the sort of stuff whose arteries had hardened.” 
Not at all. “Those periods of history were quite as 
vivacious as ours, he adds. “It’s just that the 
changes in language tended to obscure that.” 

In 1964, Longsworth (then 27 and an expert 
on the arcane Cornish medieval drama) arrived at 
Oberlin, hoping to convince his new students of the benefits of 
reading Chaucer intently. He claims that his first course in 
HEL—the one that captivated Edelstein—helped his quest. 

“I learned the degree to which we are the product of our 
words, the result of a woven culture of words that has been honed, 
polished, shaped, and misshaped not by texts—that was the big 
surprise—but in our mouths,” he says. “Meanings evolve through 
discussion with each other. There is this vast, delightful, cultural 
mass that is fundamentally oral. Texts try to imitate or capture a 
bit of it, but they do an imperfect job.” 

A gentle and careful man, Longsworth is courteous and def- 
erential in manner. But when he reads aloud from Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, a thousand years of human thought thunder 
into the light. During his tenure, he took his students by surprise, 
delighting them with Anglo-Saxon and Old and Middle English 
made vivid. He raised words from the dead and made them 
prance and preen. 
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“We look at Chaucer's words, and we read what we think is 
there from the vantage of today,” Longsworth says. “In modern 
English, the prologue of the Wife of Bath might seem to say, ‘and 
experience, though no authority were in this world, is right 
enough for me to speak of woe that is a marriage.” He recites the 
sentence flatly, as much of literature reads today. 

“But then you get the difference in the sound,” he says, his 


voice growing rich. “EGGSPERIENCE!?” he booms. “Thoch no 


~ auchtorite werre in this worrld! Is riche enofe forrr ME to spake 


but rather the 
“skin of a living 
thought.” 


of woe of marreagea!’ 

“Do you see?” he asks. “In just the first line you get the fierce 
juxtaposition of ‘auctorite—a word of great weight in the 14th cen- 
tury when patriarchy and the consolidation of power dominated— 
against experience, which was held then as a rather flaky quality.” 

In her tale, the wife of Bath makes a strenuous argument 
that Biblical authority is totally male and excludes half of the 
race. “It was a pre-feminist argument that she makes with con- 
siderable skill just by speaking from her experience,’ Longsworth 
notes. “She had, after all, five husbands. But she is also arguing 
that texts and writers—the authorities of the day—were not suf- 
ficient, and were indeed guilty of distorting crucial information 
that must be counterbalanced by our human knowledge. That's a 
fairly daring notion for the 14th century.” 

It was this inherent empathy and humanity in Longsworth 
that created his instant chemistry with so many students, 
Edelstein among them. His energetic reach from 
words lying inert on a page to all kinds of daring 
notions—old, new, and taboo—made the profes- 
sors courses on the thorny works of the so-called 
Dark Ages so entrancing. 

“When you start to study the Middle Ages, you 
very quickly lose your narrow academic amenities,” 
he says. Why? Medieval texts jump from Old 
English to French, Latin, and German and require 
a working grasp of European and church history. 
Medieval literature covers a millennium of human 
endeavor, available in little more than carved stone, 
fragile paper texts, and words that have survived 
into the 20th century. Students like Edelstein, who 
undertook Longsworth in depth, rapidly found 
themselves awash in ideas. 

And Longsworth encouraged it. 

During his final class on the Canterbury Tales, he says, a stu- 
dent tripped over the horrific anti-Semitism framed by Chaucer 
in “The Prioress’s Tale.” With a tip of the hat from Longsworth, 
she took on the whole history of anti-Semitism in the Middle 
Ages, unearthing a daunting body of research and producing a 


cogent literary paper that was well beyond that attempted by 


other students. 

Another student, Sue Kropp '99, now editor of Oberlin 
Online, was a creative writing aspirant when she enrolled in 
Longsworth’s medieval literature course simply to fulfill a 
requirement. It changed her whole direction. In preparing for a 
private reading, Longsworth handed her a copy of Marcabrun’s 
eyebrow-raising poetry. It made her face burn. “Well, we had to 
knock you off your pedestal,” he told her. 

Today, Kropp’s English degree is so fat with medieval fare, 
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Latin, and German that she likely has post-graduate options in 
medieval studies, medieval history, art history, or theology. 

But Longsworth’s approach to pedagogy was never a mat- 
ter of knocking people off their high horses. Rather, he engaged 
their energy and cultivated mutual respect. He served as acting 
dean, then dean of the College of Arts and Sciences from 1974 
to 1984, a period when Oberlin professors were called upon to 
account for grading and evaluation policies that potentially 
affected a student's draft status for the Vietnam War. 
Subsequently, he took student concerns anything but lightly, 
entering into their world unfortified by an ivory tower. 

In retirement, Longsworth is editing an annotated diction- 
ary of words based on those culled by generations of Oberlin 
students. Among them are four-letter taboo words that pre- 
vailed on campus during the ’70s and ‘80s. At Oberlin, he 
observes, where political correctness and social engagement are 
priorities of the highest order, the most offensive word proved 
just recently to be “girl.” 

“There is no circumstance, the students indicated, in which 
one person can call another a girl, except in dialogue between 
two intimate black women. A black male cannot call a black 
female a girl, nor can a non-black male or female,” he says. “It’s 
very interesting in terms of all the layers of signification that go 
on in language.” 

Student opinion, the dashing of stereotypes, and open dis- 
cussions of peer values and taboo words “close to the heart of any 
hormonal adolescent,” Longsworth says wryly—were ever legiti- 
mate in HEL (now HECL or History of English Culture and 
Language). He required two projects of his students: an ongoing 
language notebook and a biography of a word, any word at all. 

Edelstein, when given the assignment, went wild. He 
bought a tape recorder—a rather new and bulky technology in 
those days—and used the “Wolf Book’ (the student directory) to 
identify a handful of students from other countries and regions. 
He recorded each student reading aloud the same sentence, 
which he then transcribed phonetically into his HEL notebook. 
“T had a ball,” he says. “I met a lot of people in my first month at 
school. It was my first experiment in getting women to see my 
etchings, so to speak.” 

The alumnus is already at work on his sequel to Dubious 
Doublets—this one on eponyms, or words and places that derive 
from names. He also pursues other Oberlin-inspired interests. 
Raised in Rochester, New York, he studied French horn and 
piano and graduated from the preparatory department at 
Eastman. He continued his horn studies at Oberlin, playing in 
the College wind ensemble. Twenty years ago, with a dentist, a 
cardiologist, a music teacher, and a church music director, he 
launched a quintet called “Prevailing Winds” which performs 
still; he also plays the shofar at his synagogue. 

And, like Longsworth, Edelstein may be said to honor the 
word in the mouth, so to speak—the breath and spirit that 
makes us fully human, generation after generation. @ 


Allison Tracy worked in journalism, public relations, and communications 
for 20 years. She is a freelance writer and dance critic in Stockbridge, 


Maryland. 
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UNLIKELY WORD PAIRS: 
A SAMPLING OF DUBIOUS DOUBLETS 


By Stewart Edelstein ’70 
Illustrations by Jim Grashow, courtesy of Wiley and Sons 


FLAMINGO/FLAMENCO The people of Flanders, Belgium, known 

as the Flemings, were renowned for their lively personalities, 
flushed complexions, and love of bright-colored clothing. Spaniards 
who came into contact with the Flemings (or “Flamencos”) were 
impressed by their pink Dutch complexions. @ As early as the 14th 
century, the Spanish flamenca meant “of a ruddy complexion, 
flesh-colored.” The Spanish word for the “bird of a hue reminiscent 
of the Flemings” was flamengo and our flamingo. (An alternative 
etymology is that the bird’s name derives from the 
Latin word for flame—flamma—via Old Provencal 
flamenc, based on the notion that when a flamingo 
takes flight, the flash of its scarlet wing is like 
a burst of flame.) ¢ Spaniards associated the 
gypsies’ bright-colored clothing with the 
Flemings’ flamboyant attire and associated 
the fine appearance of Gypsy dancers with the 
healthy and ruddy complexion of the Flemings. 
So, it is not surprising that word for the provocative 
Gypsy dance from Andalusia, Spain, is flamenco. Thus, 
as unlikely as it may seem, both flamingo and flamen- 
CO are eponyms based on the name of the Flemings. 


CARROT/HORNET Carrot and hornet both derive from the Indo- 
European root *ker-, meaning head or horn, with derivatives refer- 
ring to horned animals, horned-shaped objects, and projecting 
parts. © Indo-European is a pre-historic parent language spoken 

in Europe from 3000 to 2000 B.C., reconstructed based on the 
family of languages derived from it. The notion of “head” survives 
in such words as cranium, cerebrum, cerebellum, and migraine 
(this last from Greek hemikrania, literally “half a head,” because a 
severe migraine typically affects only one side of the head). e We 
name animals for projecting parts from their heads, all based on 
this same Indo-European root: rhinoceros, triceratops, unicorn, and 
reindeer are a few examples. Since ancient times, animal horns 
have been used as instruments—whence such words as horn, 
alpenhorn, flugelhorn, French horn, and cornet—and as containers: 
cornucopia is the horn of plenty. By extension, names for projecting 
parts likewise derive from *ker-, including the corn on the toe, the 
cornea covering the eye, the corner to which two walls project, and 
its derivative, cater-corner. In light of this discussion, it is under- 
standable that the names for the projecting root vegetable (carrot) 
and the stingered insect (hornet) derive from this same root. @ 
Inclusion of words beginning with “h” in this etymology appear 
dubious, indeed, unless you know about Grimm’s law, a formula 
describing the regular consonant changes in words 
based on Indo-European roots, 
such as the shift from the “k” to 
“h.” Other examples of this shift 2.<sS><< 
include such word pairs as Tae 
cent/hundred and canine/hound. 
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Looking Past the Pulitzer 


Do African American composers have a place in the classical music world? 


by Tamima Friedman ’83 / photo by Arthur Paxton 


GEORGE WALKER IS ANGRY, atthoucn you wouton’T KNOW IT FROM THE SOUND OF HIS VOICE. 


Dressed in a dark wool suit, he is sitting in the living room of his modest home in Montclair, New Jersey, where he has lived 
for 30 years, speaking in soft-spoken tones that can barely be heard. Other than a tennis injury that sidelined him 
temporarily from his favorite sport, Walker, who turned 80 this June, shows few signs of his age. Given his busy sched- 
ule of travel, speaking, recording, and composing, another birthday is the last thing on his mind. “I don’t want to think 
about that,” he insists. He has just returned from engagements in Delaware and North Carolina and is looking for- 
ward to the upcoming performance of his Cantata by the Oratorio Society of New Jersey. 

Walker's quiet demeanor belies a passion and energy that emerge from time to time as he jumps up to retrieve 
the score of a recent composition or speaks about things that irk him—like the Jersey tomato, just ripe for 
picking—that was plucked mysteriously from his garden last summer. But he grows even quieter when talking “ 
about issues that trouble him profoundly, such as why there has been little public interest in his work despite 
the momentous spring of 1996, when he became the first black American composer to win the Pulitzer Prize 
in music. His winning composition, Li/acs, a 16-minute work for soprano and orchestra, was commissioned 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and premiered in February of that year. 

“The fact is that with all the publicity, Li/acs has had only a few performances, one of which was at 
Oberlin,” Walker says. “And even if that work were not performed, there certainly is reason to expect that 
other works of mine might be done, or that | might be commissioned by orchestras.” 


f 


Sadly, says Walker, that hasn’t been the case—an experience that reinforces his belief that African 
American classical composers and performers lack the acceptance and recognition of their jazz counterparts. 
“It really boils down to assumptions that are made that are never fully counteracted,” he says. “Blacks are 
accepted as entertainers involved in dance and singing, but as (classical) composers and performers, 
we're met with resistance—to the point that it’s kind of a reinstatement of a ghetto.” 

Still, some might argue that Walker himself has managed to escape such ghettoization. His 


distinguished career includes a long list of achievements. After graduating in 1941 with the highest tae Y £ > 
honors in his Conservatory class, he attended the Curtis Institute of Music, where he studied with i wae. 
pianist Rudolf Serkin. He was the first black instrumentalist to perform in Town Hall in 1945, as -. caus - 


well as the first black recipient of a doctoral degree from the Eastman School of Music in 1955. 
In 1957, he was awarded a Fulbright Fellowship and spent two years in Paris, where he studied 
with influential teacher and composer Nadia Boulanger. He has taught at Smith College, the 
University of Colorado, and Rutgers, and has seen more than 80 of his works published with 
commissions from the New York Philharmonic, the Cleveland Orchestra, and the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. In 1983, Oberlin awarded him an honorary doctor 
of music degree. 

Walker says he was lucky in his relationship with his first publisher and champion, 
Paul Kapp at General Music Publishing Company. “I would give Paul a manuscript of 


something that hadn't even been performed, and he would have it engraved without any 
cost to me.” 
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But Walker was never interest- 
ed in leaving behind a body of work 
to molder on a shelf. “Grants and 
fellowships are one thing, but per- 
formances are another,” he says. 
And when it comes to performances 
of his works, Walker believes that 
he has not had an easy time. 

Witness New York City’s 
music festival, A Great Day in New 
York, organized last year to focus 
public attention on the stylistic 
diversity of 52 living composers in greater New York. Walker 
was not among them. “lI was never called,” he says, his irrita- 
tion palpable. “The inconsistency is very disturbing. When 
there are opportunities to be involved in groups that are very 
active in contemporary music, there is no attempt to make con- 
tact with me.” 

Walker’s omission from the New York music festival comes 
as no surprise to some. “Since composers are the least profitable 
part of the music-world pie, they have been increasingly margin- 
alized from the professional world,” says a prominent New York 
musician who asked not to be named. “The number of worthy 
musicians who live in obscurity is quite large, and the musical 
community's sense of responsibility to its older members Is non- 
existent, unless there's a buck to be made.” 

This sad state of affairs was brought home to Walker recent- 
ly when he stumbled upon two articles on commissions awarded 
over the years by the New York Philharmonic and the Boston 
symphony Orchestra. “I was not on the list for either, despite the 
fact that I’ve had five works done by the New York Philharmonic, 
and it’s only been six years since the Boston Symphony performed 
my Pulitzer Prize piece,” he says. 

And when it comes to recordings, Walker is not the only com- 
poser left standing in the cold. When the New York Philharmonic 
put together CDs of its works, he says, the only African American 
composer included was Duke Ellington. At the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, not a single black composer was represented. “The 
Boston [Symphony] compilation was of their radio broadcasts. My 
piece from 1996 was certainly broadcast, but it was not included 
in the list.” 

Walker went to great pains to have a performance of Lilacs 
released after it was premiered and taped by the Boston 
Symphony. For months, he wracked his brain wondering how to 
raise $17,000 to buy one of the symphony’s broadcast tapes. But 
that sum covered the orchestra’s costs only; there would still be 
conductor and soloist fees, as well as a tape to be edited and 
mastered. He began to lose hope—until he met Timothy Russell, 
conductor of the Arizona State University Symphony Orchestra. 
Russell, who wanted his orchestra to perform Lilacs and had ties 
to Summit Records, agreed to approach the company about 
recording the work. “In fact, it was recorded the very day after the 
performance,” Walker says. “That meant | could use something of 
very good quality.” 

He admits that it can be difficult for institutions to make 
choices when they release such a limited number of CDs. “But 


SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY TO 
ITS OLDER MEMBERS 
IS NONEXISTENT.” 


again, what I’m talking about is this whole kind of inconsistency. 
A lot of these orchestras are involved in outreach programs. They 
make a big thing of Martin Luther King Day and Black History 
Month, and they think that is sufficient. It’s not.” Furthermore, he 
says, the need to create cultural icons has resulted in the promo- 
tion of just a few composers as the American composers. 

“Composers such as Copland and Gershwin and Bernstein. 
Whatever virtues they have in their music, they don’t begin to rep- 
resent all American music,” he says. 


espite these obstacles, Walker believes that composers 

today are more interested than ever in creating works 

that communicate, which has resulted in an enormous 

range of music available for study and performance. “At 
the moment, composers have stepped back from their so-called 
futuristic aspirations—stated so vociferously by composers like 
[Pierre] Boulez—to the point where they actually feel like they'd 
like to have an audience,” he says. 

The focus of Walker's own compositions has been with sym- 
phony orchestras, where “you get a sizeable audience to hear your 
music.” He has several post-Pulitzer projects up his sleeve to cre- 
ate more interest in his work, including a “wonderful arrange- 
ment” with Albany Records to record his compositions and the 
Standard piano repertoire he played in his concertizing days. 
Walker tapes everything himself. “I provide Albany with the fin- 
ished CD,” he explains. “It’s edited and mastered. | simply send 
it to them with the notes, and we decide on a cover photo.” 

Of his recent compositions, Walker is especially proud of 
Canvas, a complex work in three movements for wind ensemble, 
five speaking voices, and chorus commissioned by the North 
Texas University Wind Ensemble. “I’ve also just finished a song 
that I’m extremely pleased with,” he confides. “Nobody knows 
about it yet.” The manuscript lies waiting on Walker’s Steinway, a 
copyist due shortly to pick it up. It is a setting of And Wilt Thou 
Leave Me Thus by the 16th-century poet Sir Thomas Wyatt. Walker 
tried to set the poem 25 years ago but discarded his effort, as is 
his habit with works he feels are not up to snuff. Then he met cel- 
list Yo-Yo Ma’s father-in-law, John Hornor. 

“Uohn] is a very fine bass baritone,” Walker says. “He asked 
me about a year ago if he could commission me to write a song 
for him. | said that | had this song in mind.” 

These days, Walker alternates between composing and prac- 
ticing for new piano CDs. “Do you want to hear something?” he 
offers. He is happy to sit down and play, but he’s not particularly 
interested in performing concerts anymore. “I’m not up to that 
now. | finally decided | would simply concentrate on recording. It 
has a more lasting quality. Also, | want to leave—as a pianist— 
something for those who think of me only as a composer.” 

Does Walker have any advice for today’s up-and-coming 
composers? He raises his finger to his lips, ponders a moment, 
and replies, “Learn as much as you can about the past, and be 
critical of what exists in the present.” @ 


Tamima Friedman js a freelance writer and editor. She lives in 
Montclair, New Jersey, with her husband, Daniel Rosenblum 83, 
and two daughters. 
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Miracle at St. Anna 


By James McBribE '79 
Riverhead Books, 2002 


Reviewed by PAMELA E. Brooks 


“BOY...BACK IN THE WAR, the Italians, they loved us! And the French...oh, la, la! We 
was kings over there!” As an unappreciative child listening to the painful and proud 
memories of his favorite uncle’s World War II experiences, James McBride, author 
of the widely acclaimed 1996 memoir The Color of Water, didn’t fully understand the 
importance of the stories he was hearing. However, in his compelling first work of 
historical fiction, McBride honors his uncle and thousands of other black veterans 
whose stories mirrored that same blend of pride and pain. 

In Miracle at St. Anna, McBride offers another rumination on the consequences 
and penalties of a U.S. race war gone on too long. Black soldiers are fighting a dou- 
ble-edged war while deployed in the hills and valleys of Europe's bloody north Italian 
terrain. They find they must pay with their lives, and even the lives of their white 
commanders, to uphold the rules of engagement so entrenched at home. Readers of 
McBride's first book will be greatly rewarded with the same depth of feeling and 
rich story-telling technique offered by this absorbing journey into a different time 
and place. 

Hardened like steel by the terrible conditions of our country’s alleged “Good 
War,” the men of the U.S. Army’s all-black 92nd Infantry Division braved the indig- 
nities of a political and military establishment that was already convinced of an 
overriding Negro inferiority. McBride sets his story within the contentious conditions 
of the Serchio Valley, where four black soldiers are separated from their company 
while attempting to save the life of a severely wounded Italian boy. The group unwit- 
tingly heads into the hills of Tuscany's Apuane Alps, where German soldiers are 
closing in. Coming dangerously closer to a site of inevitable collision, the Americans 
encounter a village of wary but welcoming Italians and a small band of partisans 
hoping to disable the oncoming Germans. Only a miracle could save any of them 
from an onslaught. But miracles in war are scarce, as the ill-fated inhabitants of the 
village of St. Anna di Stazzema had discovered. Could the black soldiers avoid the 
same fate? 

McBride's text is beautifully written; some of his finest prose strongly evokes an 
Italian history and geography both tortured and dense. Poignant and funny at times, 
he ably captures the anger, frustration, and biting sarcasm of the black men who 
were forced to take orders from white men who often hated them. McBride's band 
of wartime brothers, whose personalities and political persuasions still ring true in 
the black community, gives us a great deal to ponder in an age when heroes seem 


too few. 


Pamela E. Brooks is an assistant professor of African American studies at Oberlin. 


Steven Spielberg: Crazy for Movies 


By SUSAN GOLDMAN RUBIN '59 
Harry N. Abrams, 2001 


Never-before-seen photos and interviews reveal 
the man behind the camera responsible for 
some of America’s most imaginative, thrilling, 
and awe-inspiring movies. This lifelong por- 
trait of Spielberg traces the director's life 
through his films, from E.T. to Saving Private 
Ryan. Imaginative design and documentary- 
style photographs offer a unique and 
engrossing perspective. Portions of the book's 
profits benefit the Survivors of the Shoah 
Foundation for Visual History. 


There Goes the Neighborhood: 
Ten Buildings People Loved to Hate 


By SUSAN GOLDMAN RUBIN '59 
Holiday House, 2001 


This informative book for young people chroni- 
cles how 10 architectural eyesores—such as 
the Washington Monument, the Eiffel Tower, 
the Guggenheim, and McDonald's restau- 
rants worldwide—became beloved symbols of 
cities, countries, and cultures. Rubin seasons 
the text with quotes and critical reactions 
from the public and the architects peers. 
Pictures and drawings are cleverly printed in 
blue and white, giving the book a creative 
edge. Rubin has written several highly praised 


books for children. 


Ups and Downs Around Rainier 


By Nancy Lewis CATTON ‘so 
IstBooks, 2001 


Based on numerous hikes of the 93-mile 


Wonderland ‘Trail around Mount Rainier, 
Washineton, this  semi-fictional work 
2 | 
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describes a family’s two-week camping 
adventure. With vivid imagery and a detailed 
narrative, this vicarious account is littered 
with useful, real-world backpacking tips and 
trailside anecdotes about the history of this 
national park. The author is married to 
William R. Catton ‘50. 
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Sherlock Holmes and the 
Giant Rat of Sumatra 
By ALAN VANNEMAN 67 
Penzler Press, 2002 


This tale has the famous Holmes and Watson 
characters globe-hopping from England to 
Egypt, India, and Singapore. In their pursuit 
of the gigantic rat, Harat, they unravel a 
unique and pulse-pounding mystery that 
tests their brains, brawn, and instinct. A 
great choice for fans of the Holmes cannon, 
as well as those simply looking for an 
engrossing read. Vanneman has authored 
many short stories and writes for the Bright 
Lights Film Journal. He is working on his 


second Sherlock Holmes story. 


Politics and Political Change 
EDITED By Rosert I. ROTBERG ’55 
The MIT Press, 2001 


Politics and political change are the staples of 
history, says Rotberg, whose collection demon- 
strates how theory and practice from political 
science, sociology, and economics can deepen 


the study of past politics. His wide-ranging 


topics include political confessionalism, urban 


voter fraud, and methods of electing popes. 
Rotberg is president of the World Peace 


Foundation and director of Harvard 


Universitys Program on Intrastate Conflict. 


When | Open My Window: 
Reflections for the Living of These Days 
By CHANDLER “TUCK” GILBERT 47 
Grenfell Reading Center, 2001 


Written to “provoke discussion, intrigue the 
mind, and nurture the spirit,’ this book 
addresses some of the challenges of living in 
our times. Drawing on his experiences as a 
pastor and a human being, Gilbert frames 
these personal reflections with thought and a 
eraceful style. An ordained minister, Gilbert 


was a parish minister for 38 years. 
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The Psychology of Nationalism 
By JOSHUA SEARLE-WHITE 87 
Palgrave, 2001 


Nationalism and other forms of group identity 
underlie some of today’s most tenacious and 
vicious conflicts, says Searle-White, who 
answers many questions Americans have 
about these events: Why do people cling to 
nationalism when it can ultimately be 
destructive to them, to their families, and to 
their nations? Forms of nationalism in 
Quebec, Armenia and Azerbaijan, and Sri 
Lanka are examined. Searle-White teaches 


psychology at Allegheny College. 


Phantom Soldier: The Enemy's 
Answer to U.S. Firepower 


By H. JOHN PooLe "64 
Posterity Press, 200] 


Well-researched and authoritative, this book 
describes the differences between Eastern 
and Western military traditions by depicting 
the actions of the infantryman faced by 
\mericans in war, including those in Japan, 
Somali, Arabia, Vietnam, and Germany. 


Poole explains the very different historical 


perspectives, living conditions, and terrain 
that have produced different methods of 
wartare and offers the lessons of recent mil- 
and 


appropriate time. Poole has authored and 


itary history at a most pressing 
edited several other works, including The 


Last Hundred Yards. 


A Memoir of No One in Particular 
By DANIEL Harris '80 
Basic Books, 2002 


This unique and eccentric book parodies conven- 
tional autobiographies, asking, “Why should 
we care about anyone's life?” Harris’ story, 
nevertheless, is by turns sad and serious, sen- 
sitive, self-deprecating, and sympathetic. He 
shares his own personal history as a gay, white 
male by probing the banalities of daily living 
and reveling in the minutiae and mundane rit- 
uals of life. Harris is the author of Cute, 
Quaint, Hungry, and Romantic and The Rise 
and Fall of Gay Culture. 


Strategies for Playbuilding: Helping 
Groups Translate Issues into Theatre 
By WILL WEIGLER 82 
Heinemann, 2001 


Transforming serious social, personal, and 
political issues into plays is the focus of this 
work, which serves as a step-by-step manual 
for those who want to help young people 
evaluate their knowledge, learn about the 
important issues in their lives, and turn their 
ideas into scripts, songs, or choreography. 
With its outlines, bullets, and helpful inlays, 
this is an easy guide for use right on the 
stage. Weigler is the cofounder of the Young 


Actors’ Forum. 


Virtually Jewish: Reinventing 
Jewish Culture in Europe 
By RutH ELLEN GRUBER 71 


The University of California Press, 2002 


Gruber explores the widespread European infat- 
uation with Jewish culture. Based on her 
extensive travels and direct observations, she 
considers how and why Jewish perfor- 
mances, publications, and museums have 
become so popular. The embrace of Jewish 
culture by non-Jews in Europe, she suggests, 
may signify atonement for the Holocaust, 


adherence to a multicultural ideal, or a wa) 
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to redefine “personal identity and national 
histories.” Gruber is the author of Upon the 
Doorposts of thy House and Jewish Heritage 
Travel. She lives in Italy and Hungary. 


Colonial Cinema 


and Imperial France 
1919-1939 


Colonial Cinema and Imperial France, 
1919-1939: White Blind Spots, Male 
Fantasies, Settler Myths 
By Davip HENry SLAVIN '67 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2001 


This ambitious work explores the relationship 
between imperialism and French _ film, 
describing how artists and propagandists 
exploited the new medium of cinema in their 
romanticized depictions of France's imperial 
mission in Algeria and Morocco. As examples, 
Slavin refers to such key colonial-era films as 
LAtlantide and Pépé le Moko. He is a visiting 
assistant professor of history at Knox College. 
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Timebomb: The Global Epidemic of 
Multi-Drug-Resistant Tuberculosis 


LEE B. REICHMAN ‘60 
McGraw-HI.t, 2002 


The New York Times called this book a “chilling 
account” of the rise of tuberculosis, which 


has reached epidemic proportions. Over 
one-third of the world’s population has latent 
['B. savs Reichman, and the disease is 


undergoing a metamorphosis: it’s adapting to 
our misused medications and becoming 
unbeatable and multi-drug resistant. His live- 
ly book relays statistics and TB “hot spots” 
while proposing funding and_ standardized 
treatments. Reichman is the executive direc- 
tor of the New Jersey Medical School 
National Tuberculosis Center. 


Contrasts in American and Jewish Law 
EDITED BY DANIEL POLLACK 75, 
WITH KAREN R. CAvANAUGH ’86 


Yeshiva University Press, 2001 


Through a series of essays, many previously 
published in leading law journals, Pollack 
illustrates how American law is rights-based, 
while Jewish Law (Halacha) is duty-based. 
The ways in which each deals with society's 
needs will captivate all, from lawyers and 
students to readers of Jewish studies. Pollack 
is associate professor at the Wurzweiler 
School of Social Work at Yeshiva University 
and president of the Center for Social Work 
Management. Cavanaugh is an attorney in 


Washington, D.C. 
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The Invention of Art: A Cultural History 
By LARRY SHINER '56 
The University of Chicago Press, 2001 


Shiner spent more than a decade honing a “brief 
history of the idea of art.” This carefully pre- 
pared and concise book traces the 
18th-century division between “so-called 
polite and vulgar arts” to the beginning of art 
as we experience it today. His examples 
include Shakespearean plays, Greek drama, 
Cellini’s sculptures, and Michelangelo's 
paintings. A must for art aficionados, his text 
is scholarly, but appealing to readers with 
even a dabbler’s interest in art theory. Shiner 
is a professor of philosophy at the University 


of Illinois at Springfield. @ 


study reveal the dangers in which Jesus’ 


Also Noted... 


He Never Spoke Without a Parable, 
Volumes | and II 


By Davip A. REDDING ’53 
Starborne House, 2000 and 2001 


These revisitations of Redding’s classic 


_ parables placed him. 


On the Psychotheology of Everyday Life: 


Reflections on Freud and Rosenzweig 
By Eric L. SANTNER '77 


The University of Chicago Press, 2001 


_Santner puts Sigmund Freud in dialogue 
_ with his contemporary, Franz Rosenzweig, 


exploring theological aspects of Freud's 


writings and the psychoanalytic implica- 


tions of Rosenzweig’s philosophy. 


Visual Basic Design Patterns: 
VB 6.0 and VB.NET 


By James W. Cooper ‘64 
Addison-Wesley, 2002 


Cooper provides programmers with a con- 


venient model for using design-patterned, | 


object-oriented programming. 


Correspondance Bancaire: 
Francais Anglais 


By JupitH HAMILTON-Marie ‘55 
Bangue Editeurs, 2001 


_ With more than 3,000 terms and expres- 


sions used by those in the international 
banking field, this French-to-English 


translation guide is indispensable to 


_ bankers and students. 
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Singing in Czech 


By TimoTHy CHEEK 80 
Scarecrow Press, 2001 


This guide for singers and coaches teach- | 


es each sound of the Czech language and | 


offers a thorough overview of the Czech 


vocal repertoire and major songs texts. 


Keyboard Melodies 
By NaANetre Gomory LUNDE ‘65 
Skyline Publications, 2002 


_ These melodies for class or private piano | 


instruction offer “Quick Rules” that teach | 


key, rhythmic frequency of chords, and | 


cadences before harmonizing at sight. 
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Kathleen Funk Pearson is in her third year as 
organist and director of music for Chapel by the 


Sea on Captiva Island, Florida. 
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A. David Potter, after 55 years in Warren, 
Pennsylvania, has relocated to Valley Manor, a 
senior apartment complex in Rochester, New 
York, that is near his son and daughter. “I still 
drive and work out at the Y three days a week,” 


he says. 


profile 


A Living Legacy 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community «© Summer 2002 


Tom _Piraino was elected president of the 
Kendal at Oberlin Residents Association. He 
joins fellow Obies Don Illig ‘46 and Al 
McQueen 52, who serve as 2002-03 councilors; 
Bill Hayward '51, a 2002 councilor; and Lowell 
Lapham '43 and Nancy Cooper ‘51, who serve 


on the nominating committee. 


Carolyn Harrison Huntley retired as church 


staff coordinator for a 200-plus member senior 
group in Richmond, Virginia, which her hus- 
band, Rev. Joseph Huntley, founded 17 years 


ago. The couple relocated to a retirement com- 


Mary Sedgwick Clark ’25 is living proof that Oberlin alumni continue to 
enjoy their passions well beyond their college years. At age 100, the 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, resident is an active artist, photographer, 


needleworker, and nature lover. 


“My sister and | were brought up to appreciate the natural world around 
us,” says Barbara Clark, Mary’s daughter. “Our dining room table was always covered with 
newsletter copy (my parents did a church newsletter during WWII for overseas servicemen), 
paraffin for candle making, leather for leather working, shells for jewelry making, moss for ter- 
rariums, turpentine for furniture refinishing—you name it.” 

An art and botany major at Oberlin, Clark combined her talents by drawing microscopic 
botanical illustrations for the U.S. Department of Agriculture (see below). Later, she married 
Edwin Clark and settled in Fitchburg, where the active couple took time for church, community 
work, mountain-climbing, hiking, and traveling. After her husband's death in 1963, she contin- 
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ued her travels throughout Europe and the United States. 


“All of our family members own something she’s paint- 
ed or crafted, and she’s passed on to us her love of nature 
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and her appreciation of all things artistic and creative,” her 
daughter says. “Best of all, she’s helped us find joy in common- 
place things and everyday journeys.” 


—Peter Meredith '02 


munity, and Carolyn says she is looking forward 
to some free time. A: 7090 Covenant Woods Dr., 
#E-304, Mechanicsville, VA 23111. E-mail: 


chuntley55@aol.com. 


Corinne Gunther was written into the 
Congressional Record after being honored in 
April with five awards, including Woman of the 
Year, by the Zonta Club of Morristown (N.]J.) 
Area, a professional woman's service organiza- 
tion working to improve the legal, political, and 
professional status of women. She has been a 
member of Zonta for 31 years and is a former 
president. As the 14-year executive director of 
the county's visiting health service, she devel- 
oped one of the first home-care programs in the 


United States in 1975. 


Helen E. “Lin” Lewis Cackener was named 
Woman of the Year 2001 by the Hudson Falls, 
New York, Business and 
Professional Women’s 
Club in February for her 
tireless efforts in contri- 
bution to the betterment 
of the community, 
church, the humanities, 
Alice 


and Harry Howes and Helen's daughter, Betsy 


and education. 
Lewis-Michl '75, were in attendance. The Girl 
Scouts of the Adirondack (N.Y.) Council also 
honored Helen in April as a 2002 Woman of 
Distinction. “One of the advantages of living to 
be ‘old’ is that I have time to bring back old 
memories to laugh about and cry over,” she says. 
“I do treasure each day and live it thoroughly.” 


e Myrlin von Glahn presented an exhibition of 


her work at the Performing Arts Center at Notre 
Dame College of Ohio in January. “The Work of 
My Hands” represented 30 years of artistic 
creativity and featured more than 50 pieces of 
airbrush, enamel, handmade books, and 
calligraphic broadside works. Myrlin’s book, 
Everlasting Love—John 3:16, is written in 
|2 languages and is part of a permanent collec- 
tion at the Akademie Der Kunste in Germany. 
An art teacher at the Cleveland Institute of Art 
and operator of a hand-lettering and design stu- 
dio, Myrlin cofounded The Western Reserve 


Calligraphers Guild in 1977, 
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Robert G. Goodwin and wife Gwen celebrat- 


ed their 50th wedding anniversary October 20, 
2001, at the Grand Canyon, where their three 
children and family members held a celebra- 
tion in the couple’s honor. A: 82 Central St., 
Andover, MA 01810. P: 978.475.2040. E-mail: 
Charlotte 
Sanford was grounded with back and eye sur- 


surveyor!@mediaone.net. e 


gery and a cracked vertebra shortly after her 
50th reunion, but says, “I'm feeling great and 


looking forward to a trip to Australia in May.” 


Kathryn Burnett is the first recipient of the 
Music Online Computer Library Center's 
distinguished service award. Kay is an associate 
librarian and music cataloger at the Werner 
Josten Library of the Performing Arts at Smith 


College. 


Leslie H. Adams is a Cleveland composer 
whose recently released CD, Love Rejoices: 
Songs of H. Leslie Adams, was noted as Best 
Recording of the Year, 2001, by music critic 
John Boyer in the American Record Guide. 
The CD was also “on the Grammy track,” hav- 
ing been recommended to the academy for its 
outstanding merit. e Ronald Kallen relocat- 
ed to Highland Park, Illinois, in 1989 and has 
continued his work in pediatric nephrology 
and general pediatrics. Since July 2001, he 
has been a member of the division of nephrol- 
ogy at the Chicago Children’s Memorial 
Hospital and has served on the Northwestern 
faculty. From 1993 to 1998, he was a board 
member of the Autism Society of America and 
today maintains a web site (www.autism- 
biomed.org) on the biomedical aspects of 
autism. He lectures on evidence-based stan- 
dards for autism treatment and guidelines for 
early screening and diagnosis and is writing an 
article on the basis of autism. Until last year, 
Ronald lectured regularly on the biology of the 
kidney to undergraduates at the University of 
Chicago. In his down time, he races the fam- 
ily's Catalina 27 sailboat, “Equanimity,” at the 
Waukegan Yacht Club and occasionally partic- 
While at 


Oberlin, Ronald was a licensed radio amateur 


ipates in long-distance races. 
and is now the proud owner of a new ham 
radio license, which he uses mainly for mobile 


communications. 


Joe Hickerson has been a vintage paleo- 


acoustic pre-plugged folksinger for the past 45 
years. In January he performed at the Royal 
Mile Pub in Maryland and recently celebrated 
the release of a folk-legacy CD, Joe Hickerson 
with a Gathering of Friends. Joe made his first 
LP in 1957, which included the first published 
version of “Kum Ba Yah,” and, in 1960, he wrote 
the fourth and fifth verses of “Where Have All 
the Flowers Gone?” For 35 years he was the 
librarian and director of the National Folk 
Archive at the Library of Congress. E-mail: 


jhick@starpower.net. 


Kathy Edgerton Kendall retired from the 


department of communication at SUNY, Albany, 
after 37 years and moved to the DC area, where 
she is a visiting professor of communication at 
the University of Maryland. e Robert Kreis 
directed the new musical Gift of Love at the 13th 
Street Repertory Theatre in New York City last 
November and December. Bob's “Essay for 
Brass” was performed in January at the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church as part of the 30th 
anniversary celebration of Search and Care, a 
Manhattan organization headed by Suzannah 
Chandler ‘60. e Andree Barthelemy Miller 
moved back to Florida in 1988, retired from 
SunTrust Bank in 2000 after ten years as opera- 
tions officer, and currently spends the summers 
with her children—Jennifer in Iowa City and 


and two grandchildren, with 


Chris in Denver 
another on the way. She says she enjoys visiting 
Colorado and old friends and works as a season- 
al tax preparer with H&R Block. A: 4087 
Montano Ave., Spring Hill, FL 34609. E-mail: 
e Jean Hallberg 


Sharer completed her third degree, a PhD in 


escargot@atlantic.net. 


American studies, from the University of New 
Mexico last December. “I feel that one new 
degree every 22 years is good for something,” 


she says. 


Katharine Cook started practicing garden 


design and restoration in the San Francisco Bay 


area in 1996. She returned to the marketplace 
after 30 years of Buddhist study and community 
life at the three practice places of the Zen 
Center. At Green Gulch Farm, Katharine stud- 
ied and practiced organic horticulture, leading 


the production of cut flowers for market. She 


profile 


Music for Life 


hi ye insisted that | have the best 

possible music instruction, so it 
was decided that | should go to Oberlin 
College,” Emily Putnam ’26 recalls in her 
self-published 1998 autobiography, The 
Story of My Life. 

With modest charm and a flare for 
storytelling, Putnam shares a life filled 
with family struggles and a joy of music 
that has spanned decades. After Oberlin, 
she earned an MSM from the Union 
Theological Seminary School of Sacred 
Music in New York and accepted a piano 
teaching position in Minter City, 
Mississippi. She also taught piano pri- 
vately—well into her 80s—and served as 
organist, director of music, director of reli- 
gious education, and director of the chil- 
dren’s choirs at Calvary Church in North 
Carolina. 

“Emily was 90-plus when she stepped 
down,” recalls Lloyd Owens, her replace- 
ment at the church. “At 98, she still comes 
to church and sits in the front row. When | 
see her | think, ‘I have to do well,’ because 
she's a perfectionist. She might nod at me 
and say, ‘Might need to brush that one up 
a little more.’ | admire her feedback.” 

A 19-year resident of a Tarboro, North 
Carolina, retirement community, Putnam’s 
musical influence still motivates her for- 
mer students. 

“Miss Putnam was a very thorough 
teacher,” recalls former piano student 
Sally Moseley. “She was serious, but not 
unfriendly or inflexible. She patiently 
helped me through Star Wars and You 
Light Up My Life, but she was always com- 
mitted to the classics.” 

During spring recitals, students would 
head to Putnam’s home for music, small 
bottles of Coca-Cola, and peanuts. 
Parents were not allowed. 

“When | think back over the trials and 
tribulations of my early years, | have to be 
very thankful for all that has happened to 
me,” Putnam writes. 

—Yvonne Gay 


has studied traditional 


Japanese ceramics and 
Native American pottery, 
and her work, exhibited 
and sold locally, is part of 


the permanent collection 


of the Zen Center. A: 
1821 5th Ave:, #B212, 
San Rafael, CA 94102. 


E-mail: 


DuPont, with his son, daughter, and father, 


artemisgardens@cs.com. @ Don 
were featured in the February 24 issue of The 
New York Times, Westchester, which looked at 
the family’s three-generation love affair with jazz. 
Don instituted the big band jazz program at 
Roaring Brook Elementary School — in 
Chappaqua 27 years ago, where he is band- 
leader of the Roaring Brook Big Band. e 
Lawrence C. Gilley and Carol Cannon 
Gilley concluded 38 years of missionary service 
in southern Africa (South Africa, Swaziland, and 
Mozambique). The couple plans to settle near 
family in Clinton, New York. A: P.O. Box 277, 
Deansboro, NY 13328. P: 315.841.3466. 
E-mail: lawrence01@citlink.net. Web: www. 
citlink.net/~lawrenceO1. e Annie Laurer 
Selden received the Louise Hay Award from the 
Association for Women in Mathematics in 
February. She was a key supporter in establish- 
ing the Association for Research — in 
Undergraduate Mathematics Education at 
Tennessee Technological University, where she 
teaches, and has served as an editor and board 


member for a number of math publications. 


Andrew G. Dean retired from the Centers for 
Control March, 


where he served as senior medical officer and 


Disease and Prevention in 


chief of the Epi Info Development team. Epi 


Info is a public domain computer program that 
permits public health professionals to create 
questionnaires and databases, enter data, and 
produce epidemiologic statistics. His develop- 
ment of the program has enabled health surveil- 
lance in 160 countries. Andrew received his MD 
Medical 1964 


joined the Epidemic Intelligence Service a 


from) Harvard School in and 
decade later. He plans to continue working in 


public health. 


Linda Graef Salter, district chancellor at West 


College in 


Valley-Mission | Community 


California, received the Harry Buttimer 
Distinguished Administrator Award from the 
Association for California Community College 
Administrators in February. This is the highest 


recognition given by the ACCCA. 


Costante Ceccarini lives in Chiantishire, Italy, 


ona hilltop that looks toward Siena on the west 
and the Castle of Brolio on the east. After 15 
years at Hunter College, she moved to Italy to 
work for a vaccine company in Siena and was 
later appointed to director of vaccine develop- 
ment. Aside from scientific papers, the company 
licensed a vaccine against meningitis C in the 
U.K., which was later extended to Ireland, 
Spain, and Canada. Costante retired in 1999 
and now dedicates most of her time growing 
Chianti grapes and olives for olive oil. She vol- 
unteers for people with disabilities and is help- 
ing a friend assemble a Lancair IVP plane. She 
also does consulting work for the World Health 
Organization, trying to bring innovative vaccines 
to African countries. ¢ Carol R. Dunn is vice 
president for enrollment at Aurora University in 


Illinois. e David A. Evans, in connection with 


uring their college years, eight 

members of the Class of 1953 met 

each week in a cell group, dis- 
cussing life’s important issues and 
challenging the academic theories they 
had learned in class. Six of the original 


group members reunited in Chicoteague, 
Virginia, last October. 


Pictured, from left: Dick Harper 53, Bobby Groth Gilbert '53, Chandler “Tuck” Gilbert '47, 
Virginia Wagner Mayer ’53, Ced Bainton '53, Nancy Cronon Ball ’48, George Ball ’48, Anne 
Cartmell Elder '53, and John Elder ’53. The alums made a phone call to group member Fran 
Charrier Martin '53 and reminisced about the late Bob Mayer ’53. 
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his 60th birthday celebration, was recognized by 
family, friends, students, and postdoctoral asso- 
ciates for his outstanding contributions to organ- 
ic chemistry last June at the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. A dinner was held at the 
Memorial Hall at Harvard University where col- 
leagues and students reminisced about their 
experiences in David's laboratories at UCLA, 
David Evans 


Chemistry Fund at Oberlin College, now 


Cal Tech, and Harvard. The 
exceeding $42,000, awards prizes to two juniors, 
with at least one having a special interest in 


organic chemistry. ¢ Tom C. Moon retired after 


35 years of teaching college zoology in 
Pennsylvania. He and wife Marylyn had planned 
to move back to the family homestead in 
Michigan this June. A: 10175 S. Lindsey Rd., 
Delton, MI 49046. e Robert E. Stiefel retired 


from parish ministry on the feast of the 


Epiphany, January 6, after 11 years as rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church in Portsmouth, New 
New 


Hampshire, he teaches in the interdisciplinary 


Hampshire. At the University of 
Honors Seminary Program, with some addition- 
al courses in religious studies. He received an 
Award of Honor from B' nai B'rith at Portsmouth 
Temple Israel for his work in human rights and 


continues his Oberlinian civic activities 


serv- 
ing on the board of AIDS Response-Seacoast 
and of Seacoast Outright. “It feels strange at age 
60 to be a first-time homeowner with a 30-year 
mortgage, he says. A: 54 Silver St., #4, Dover, 
NH 03820. 


Richard Shirey, of Akron, Ohio, played key- 
board in the orchestra of the Colorado Ballet in 
Denver last October, at which time 22 per- 
formances of Dracula by English composer 
Philip Feeney were presented. Email: rshirey 


(@neo.rr.com. 


Gail_ Nelson-Holgate and husband Danny 


opened the Royal Room Cabaret Series at the 
Colony Palm Beach Hotel in December. In 
January, Gail performed a one-woman show at 
the Stoneham Theatre in Massachusetts, with 
Stu Rubinow °65 and wife Lucy Sewall looking 
on. In February she performed in Puttin on 
the Ritz at East Strousburg University in 
Pennsylvania and, in March, was a guest artist 
for the Radisson cruise line. This summer Gail 
takes on the role of Bloody Mary in a production 


of South Pacific. She still records tor Talking 
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On That Day 


q ike many people she knew, Andrea 
/ ; Liberman Patel 77 searched for expla- 
“a, Nations after the September 11th terrorist 
attacks. Her reactions, in words and illus- 
trations, led to her children’s book on that 
day (Star Root Press, 2001)—her attempt 
to make sense of the world at a most 


basic level. 


This, her first book project, seeks to explain a troubling and con- 
fusing subject through colorful illustrations and comforting words 
suited for young children, but relevant to readers of all ages. “I felt as 
bewildered and scared as a 3-year-old. The words were really for me,” 


she says. 


To her amazement, the book has become an immediate success, 
receiving local press and public radio and television spots. “It very 
much feels like this book has a life of its own,” she says. “It still stuns 
me.” Nearly one-fifth of the 5,000 copies were donated to the Red Cross 
Disaster Relief Site to be distributed to the families of the victims. 


As a Massachusetts pre-school teacher, Patel has spent the last 12 
years relating to young children. Like adults, they, too, need tools to 
encourage discussion about troubling events, she says. 

Patel studied flute as a College music major at Oberlin; she never 
considered herself an artist. “I don’t draw and | don’t paint,” she says, 
which comes as a surprise given her book’s carefully crafted, bright, 
color illustrations (see below), which she created by using her own 


homeopathic technique. During student naptimes in her classroom, 


Patel tore images from tissue paper and dipped them in hot 
chocolate, tea, or coffee to create the 
skin tones of her various characters. 

“Adults and kids have 


responded very emotionally to 


have begun using it in 


Eighteen percent of the proceeds benefit a fund to support families. 


Books, Inc., and her television commercial for 
General Electric’s cancer detection machine 
is still on the air. A: 160 W. 73rd St., #9B, 
New York, NY 10023-3058. P: 212.580.8116 
or 973.692.0580. E-mail: Gailenh@aol.com. 
Kingsbury’ Talent, 
published by Temple 


e Henry Music, and 
Performance 


University in 1988. He had a close brush with 


Was 


death in 1991 when he began hemorrhaging 
after a surgeon successfully removed an acoustic 
neuroma from his brainstem. Although he has 
recovered, Henry says he has incurred a welter 
of neurological deficits—he can no longer drive 
a car or ride a bike and can play the piano with 
his right hand only. Presently his life is largely 
consumed by litigation under the ADA. Two fed- 
eral lawsuits, both titled Kingsbury v. Brown 
University, are pending in U.S. District Court. 
Web: www.cybertours.com/~h_kingsbury. 
e Bill left the 


Greensboro after 29 vears to become a voice 


Melver 


teacher at the Eastman School of Music. He 
joins fellow Obie Carol Staats Webber and 
brother Bob ’69. “Old friends are always wel- 
come,” he says, especially since wife Dana W. 


Melver recently retired from music work at her 


SummMER 2002 


University of 


church. e Elliot L. Shelkrot, president and 
director of Free Library of Philadelphia since 
1987, received the Wyck-Strickland Award for 
his tireless efforts in 
updating the citys 55 
libraries and heading a 
capital campaign to fund 
their renovations. Elliot is 
a former state librarian, 
serves on. several 
Philadelphia boards, and 


chairs the Benjamin 


Franklin Parkway Council. 


Jerry Gollub, a Harverford College physicist, 
was elected Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Jerry also co- 
chairs the National Academy 
of Sciences on advanced sec- 
ondary science education, is 
the co-author of Chaotic 
Dynamics, and is a member 
of the advisory board of the 
National Science Resources 


Genter. He joined the 


the book,” she says, noting 
that schools nationwide 


class. “But hearing directly from 
people in New York, that’s the most gratifying. 


— Matthew E. Green 02 


Havertord faculty in 1970 and is a member of 
the graduate groups in physics and mechanical 
P 


engineering at the University of Pennsylvania. 


e Sandra _Mangsen teaches music at the 
University of Western Ontario, where she is 
completing her term as associate dean. She just 
released the independent CD Entretiens: 
French Harpsichord Music 1656-1705 (available 
at amazon.com) and says she looks forward to 
devoting more time to musicological research 
Crabtree Ave., 
519.471.8176. 


and performances. A: 40 
London, ON N6G 2H7. P: 


E-mail: smangsen@uwo.ca. 


Jim Bellows taught expert systems and 
knowledge engineering at the University of 
Central Florida during the spring semester 
and continues as chemist of Siemens 
Westinghouse Power Corporation. He serves 
on the board of research and technology 
development of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and is secretary of its 
committee on properties of steam. A: 2463 
Fieldingwood Rd., Maitland, FL 32751. 


P: 407.339.1926. E-mail: jcbellows@aol.com. 


a 


e Ronald Christensen, professor of chemistry 


at Bowdoin College, recently attended a retire- 
ment celebration for Oberlin chemistry profes- 


sor Terry Carlton. 


Ingrid Jacobson Clarfield, professor of piano 


Rider 


Choir 


University, presented a two-day piano pedagogy 


at Westminster College of 
workshop at the National Piano Teachers 
Institute last July at Southern Methodist 
At the World 


Pedagogy Conference (WPPC), she presented 


University in Dallas. Piano 


an Alfred Showcase introducing her most recent 
publication, Burgmuller, Czerny & Hanon: 32 


Piano Studies Selected for Teaching and 
Musciality. Ingrid formerly served on WPPC's 
Committee on the Future of Piano Pedagogy. 
e Paula Gordon began producing and hosting 
the Oberlin Conservatorys new radio show, 
“Musical Wonders,” in January and is the host of 
her own program, “The Paula Gordon Show,” 
available worldwide at www.paulagordon.com. 
“CNN Lookout with Paula Gordon,” is also 
available weekly at www.cnn.com/audio. 
e Sandy Lyne taught poetry writing for the past 
16 years to more than 40,000 students nation- 
wide, both through her own program and the 
education outreach programs of the Kennedy 
Center. She recently purchased her first home, a 
Cajun-style cottage on the shore of a small lake 
in southern Louisiana. A: 14 Hidden Hills, 
Arnaudville, LA 70512. E-mail: slyne@bell- 
south.net. e William R. Porter is the first person 
to hold the rotating position of visiting professor 
of organ improvisation at the Eastman School of 
Music. Porter visits Eastman from the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston, 
First 


where he is an artist-in-residence at 


Lutheran Church. He is featured on a new 


recording, Krebs: Clavier-Ubung, on the 


Loft label. 


Robert Devereaux is enjoying the release of 


his fourth book, Caliban and Other Tales, a mon- 
ster's-eye view of Shakespeare's The Tempest and 
the years before and after. Also included are five 
previously published long tales, two of which 
were short-listed for the World Fantasy Awards. 
E-mail: bobdev@fc.hp.com. e Jeffery G. 
Hanna was appointed to vice president for pub- 
lic relations at Illinois Wesleyan University, leav- 
ing his position as associate vice president for 


college relations and marketing at the College of 
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Wooster. @ Penny Howell Jolly is an art histo- 
rian and professor of art history at Skidmore 
College in New York. In February she present- 
ed “Pregnant Moments: Maternity Clothing as 
a Metaphor in 15th-Century Netherlandish 
Art.” Her selection as Skidmore’s Edwin M. 
Mosely Faculty Research Lecturer, the highest 
honor conferred upon a 
faculty member, reflects 
her research interest in 
Medieval and Renaissance 
images related to marriage 
and childbearing. Penny 
was named Kenan 
Professor of Liberal Arts 
last fall. e Anne Lenoir and husband Don 
Ramler have been buying and remodeling old 
homes for the past few years. Last summer, 
Anne says, they found a house in Manitou 
Springs, Colorado, that turned out to be worse 
than the movie The Money Pit. But a lot of time 
and patience paid off, and the couple now call it 
home. The house is nestled in plenty of wildlife, 
and Anne says she recently witnessed a couple 
jogging with their llamas. She and Don still per- 
form in Ramlin’ Annie: A Blast from the Past. 
P: 719.685.9500. E-mail: AnneLenoir@ 
webtv.net. e Matthew J]. Rinaldi remains a 
partner in the law firm of Boxer & Gerson and 
was elected to the steering committee of the 


Mobilization to Free Mumia Abu-Jamal. 


Maryan Wynn _ Ainsworth, curator of Early 


Netherlandish, French, and German paintings 


in the European paintings department at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, was granted the 
title of Chevalier de I’ Ordre de la Couronne by 
King Albert II of Belgium for her contributions 
to the scholarship of early Netherlandish paint- 
ings. Maryan’s son, Clark, is a second-year 
Oberlin. A: 15 Park Ave., Old 
Gls 06870) P21 212879;5500: 


e William Jordan heads Inner Insight 


student at 


Greenwich, 


Institute, a spiritual development organization 
in Denver. e Sandy Waters was reelected to a 
second term on the Greenwich, Connecticut, 
public school board in November and elected to 
its chair shortly thereafter. Jamey, her oldest 
son, graduated from Harvard, while John is a 
Stanford junior and captain of its number-one 
NCAA-ranked swim team. Daughter Anne will 
graduate from Greenwich High School in 2003. 
A: 7 Larkspur Ln., Greenwich CT 06831. P: 
203.869.8890, E-mail: SwimWaters@aol.com. 


Douglas McKeehan directed and produced 


Sails to the Sky, a CD featuring his band Points 


West and Zheng virtuoso Zhao Hui. The band 
performs throughout the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco areas to a large Chinese following. 
“We hope to go to China to extend a cultural 
bridge to the Chinese people,” he says. The CD 
is on the Hanyi label #7C-C9994. 


Thomas A. Balmer says his professional life 
changed dramatically when he was appointed to 
the Oregon Supreme Court as associate justice 
in September 2001. To retain his seat and serve 
a full six-year term, he will run in a statewide 


election this year—no opponent so far. 


Brian Rhinesmith has been a clinical social 


worker for children and families for the past 17 
years. He and wife Virginia have a 13-year-old 
son and a 28-year-old daughter. He enjoys 


singing 


ging and occasionally writes skits for a 
church puppet team. A: 4565 Thompson, 
Muskegon, MI 49441. P: 231.798.4128. 


E-mail: brianrhinesmith@aol.com. 


James Oppenheim and Mary Jo Mace 


Oppenheim say that their latest “production” 


was a Renaissance bat mitzvah for their daugh- 
ter Ali with music by 17th-century Jewish com- 
poser Solomon Rossi and officiated by Rabbi 
Irwin Tanenbaum °67. Mary Jo conducted and 
transcribed and/or arranged much of the 
music. She is also campaigning for local 
office. James is technology editor for Child 
Magazine and the Oppenheim Toy Portfolio 
(www.toyportfolio.com) and is a contributor 
on the “Today Show.’ A: 30 Fraser Ave., 
Monticello, NY 12701. E-mail: james@ toy- 
portfolio.com. e James Rokakis, Cuyahoga 
County treasurer, has become Of Counsel 
with Seeley, Savidge & 
GogrLekAaeie 


Cleveland. He focuses 


Ebert 


on real estate transac- 
tions, development, and 
construction matters 
and will provide consult- 
ing services to middle- 


market companies and 


emerging enterprises 
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and entrepreneurs within Ohio. Prior to his 
treasurer post, James served for 20 years on 


Cleveland's City Council, the last seven as 


finance committee chair. 


Rob Crawford and wife Carmel, along with 
Chris Malumphy '77 and Carolyn Steiner '79 
(and children) attended a New Year's bash in 
the Lot region of France for several days, enjoy- 
ing Cahors wine and late-night rugby songs. 
Dana Facaros and Michael Pauls, both ’79, 
hosted the event. Rob and Carmel plan to 
remain in Italy through next summer. E-mail: 
robcrawford@hotmail.com. e Rhonda Rider, 
a founding member of the 
Lydian Quartet in residence 
at Brandeis University, will 
resign after 22 years as cel- 
list at the end of the con- 
cert season. She will con- 
tinue to teach and perform 
at the Boston Conservatory 


as the coordinator of cham- 


ber music and a member of 


the cello faculty. In addition, she will tour and 
record with the celebrated piano trio Triple 
Helix while in residence at Wellesley College. 
This season, the trio performed the complete 
cycle of Beethoven's Piano Trios in Boston 

New England, parts of the 
Mid-Atlantic, 


E-mail: Rrider@Bostonconservatory.edu. 


and toured 


Midwest, and California. 


Web: Triplehelixpianotrio.org. e William 


M.A. Swafford was appointed to the board 
of directors of Riverside’s Temple Beth E] 
Child Development Center, where his oldest 
daughter, Caitlin Elisabeth, is an alumna, and 
youngest daughter, Allison Nicole, is a stu- 
dent. William also serves on the board of 
directors of the Riverside Historical Society. 
E-mail: swaffordanderson@earthlink.net, 


wswatford@ci.riverside.ca.us. 
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Colenton Freeman lives and performs in 


Germany, where he recently sang the roles of 
Rodolfo in Puccini's La Boheme with the 
Bamberg Symphony and Sportin’ Life in 


Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess with the Freiburg 
as c 


Philharmonic. Upcoming performances. in- 
clude a Verdi opera concert with the Mainz 
Symphony Orchestra, an opera gala with the 
Quad Cities Opera Company in Davenport, 
lowa, and the role of Dick 
Johnson in Puccini's La 
Fanciulla del West at the 
Wisebaden State Opera. 
Colenton, a tenor, teaches 
voice at the Institute of 
Performing Arts and the 


Frankfurt Music College. 


He owns private voice stu- 
dios in Giessen and Frankfurt. A: Seltersweg 
49, 35390 E-mail: 


CFree200@aol.com. e Peter Lavigne closed 


Giessen, Germany. 


his environmental consulting business last year 
to accept a position as 
president/CEO of the 
Rivers Foundation of the 
Americas (RFA) in Portland, 
Oregon, an international 
community foundation 


that promotes and funds 


river protection and restor- 


Male Breast Cancer: Breaking the Silence 


ike many cancer activists, Bob Riter ’’78 became involved with the 

disease after his own diagnosis. But his was not a typical battle for 

a man. In 1996 Riter noticed a small lump under his left nipple. 
“| wasn’t too concerned—| assumed it was a cyst that would go away 
on its own,” he says. “About three weeks later, 
| felt some wetness on my chest and realized 
that | was bleeding from that nipple.” A 
biopsy delivered a diagnosis that will be 
received by an estimated 1,500 men this year: 


breast cancer. 


Most men with breast cancer do not have 
such visually obvious symptoms. Many simply 
feel a painless lump directly behind the nipple, 
the only area of breast tissue on the male body. 
Women, with more breast tissue, are likely to find cancerous lumps in 
other areas, but beyond this, the disease is essentially the same for 


both genders. 


The cause of breast cancer in either sex is still largely unknown, but 
there are factors that put some men at higher risk: a family history of 
breast cancer, exposure to radiation, gynecomastia (male breast 


enlargement), or high estrogen levels. 


Riter underwent a modified radical mastectomy and six months of 
chemotherapy. Treatment is similar for men and women, although Riter 


admits that the psychological baggage of a mastectomy is often less 

severe for a male. Still, the labeling of breast cancer as a “woman's dis- 

ease’ can evoke feelings of shame and silence for its male victims. 
But Riter has taken the opposite route, becoming instead a cancer 


advocate who is open about his own diagno- 


sis. In 1997 he began volunteering at the E 
Ithaca, New York, Breast Cancer Alliance, 2 
where he serves as associate director. & 
Although very little of his work is specific to 
male cancer, he raises awareness by telling 
his own story. 
“| make it a point to attend as many 
national breast cancer meetings as possi- 
ble,” he says. “I do this in large part to be a 
face that people can associate with male breast cancer. It’s important 
for me to be at the table—both figuratively and literally—when 
_ breast cancer issues are discussed.” 
Riter says he has been warmly received by female breast cancer 
activists. “At first, people might have categorized me as a man with 
breast cancer. Over time, | think that I’ve been accepted as a breast can- 
cer advocate who happens to be a man.” 
—Peter Meredith ’02 
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Fellow Obie Peter Kirsch also 
REA 


Lavigne resigned as director of the Watershed 


ation efforts. 


serves on the advisory board. Peter 


Management Professional Program at 


Portland State University in October, although 
he will still teach there occasionally and has 
been appointed a senior fellow in the Executive 
Leadership Institute at PSU. 


the editorial board of Whole Earth magazine and 


He also serves on 
on the board of directors of the Glen Canyon 


Institute in Flagstaff, Arizona. Last year Peter 
visited Turkey to work with the government on 
sustainable watershed management and alterna- 
tives to larger dams on the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. He has also facilitated strategic planning 
for the group SW Rivers in Arizona and kayaked 
per River Delta in Alaska. He and wife 
'80. have 


the Cop 
Nancy Parent a 2-year-old daughter, 


Rhiannon. 


Steven _Isserlis a cellist, has performed 
throughout the world with raving reviews and 
has appeared in a number of publications, 
including Strings and The Plain Dealer. His chil- 
dren's book, Why Beethoven Threw the Stew, is 
available on amazon.com. He released several 


CDs, including Boccherini Cello Concertos and 


An All-American Workout 


Wi more than 60 percent of American adults over- 
weight or obese, and 20 percent of preschoolers over- 


Sonatas, Tavener, and Don Quixote. In February, 


he performed with the Cleveland Cello Society. 


e Michael Korson became a licensed mar- 


riage and family therapist and opened a_ psy- 
chotherapy practice in San Francisco. He also 
works in the outpatient mental health depart- 
ment of Seton Medical Center in Daly City, 
michaelkorson@dochs.org. 


California. E-mail: 


e Todd Portune completed his first year on 


the Hamilton County Commission — in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He was elected to the position 
in 2000 and continues to practice law in neigh- 
boring Westwood. e Leonard Smith, profes- 
sor of history at Oberlin, was a visiting professor 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales in Paris in January, where he presented 
three lecturers on the practice of writing, pub- 
and reading the testimonies of French 


from WWI. 


spring semester working on a book about this 


lishing, 


combatants Leonard spent the 
subject as a Rockefeller Fellow at the Institute 


on Violence and Culture at the Virginia 
Foundation for the Humanities at the University 


of Virginia. 


Jean Hasse continued her composing and 


music editing/publishing work with a fall 2001 


ya my mn hd ip 


weight, the importance of getting kids moving can’t be i> it, ite 
underestimated. Many of them are headed otherwise for a 
lifetime of poor health, heart disease, cancer, stroke, 


depression, or diabetes. 


The Kids’ Baseball Workout (The Millbrook Press, 
2002), written by baseball connoisseur and little league coach 
Jeff Fuerst 78, aims to improve young bodies and minds. Designed for kids aged 8 
through 12, the book offers step-by-step tips that teach both the fundamentals and fine 
points of the game, with an emphasis on body conditioning and exercise. Even parents 
can find straight-to-the-point, illustrated instructions on stretching, sprinting, and 
upper-body strengthening. But this isn’t a workout for the half-hearted—Fuerst is serious 
about his baseball and expects his readers to be, too. 

This isn’t the first time this Obie has made a buck from our national pastime. As a 
freshman at Oberlin, he was equipment manager for the campus softball league. “I got 
paid to play softball”—about $40 a semester, says Fuerst, who is a long-time writer and 
an editor for the former Zi/lions magazine for children. He lives in Hastings-on-Hudson, 


New York, with his wife and two children. 


—(Catherine) Hope Keller '79 


residency at the MacDowell 
Colony and via projects for 
various publishing firms. Her 
original Ring Tone melodies 


for mobile phones have 
received widespread media 
attention, including spots on 


the “Today Show,” “World 
SKY-TV, the BBC, and radio sta- 


News Tonight,” 


tions worldwide. Web: www.visible-music.com. 


Janet A. Levenson left her staff psychologist 
New State 


Psychiatric Hospital after 


position with the Hampshire 
7-1/2 years for an 
assistant training director and staff psychologist 
Riverbend Mental 


position at Community 


Health Center in Concord, New Hampshire. 
Janet also announces that she successfully 
hiked all of the White Mountains last year and 
has become “a construction apprentice extrordi- 
naire,’ working alongside her husband who is 
building a three-story addition to their home in 
a rural part of town. A: 488 E. Dunbarton Rd., 

Goffstown, NH 03045-2817. E-mail: januts- 
ki@yahoo.com. e Jane Millikan and husband 
Scott Curfman moved to Fargo, North Dakota, 
a year ago, where Scott is the chaplain at 
Innovis Health, a new hospital in town. Jane 


pastors part time at the Westminister 


Presbyterian Church of Baker-Downer in 
Baker, Minnesota, and works part time as a hos- 
pice chaplain. The couple's son, Noah, is 6. 
A: 2124 10th St., ND 58103. E-mail: 


janemillikan@yahoo.com. 


Margarita Wuellner and husband Carl ’81 


Fargo, 
Cc 


recently moved to the Dallas area, where Carl is 
an assistant curator of European art at the 
Dallas Museum of Art. Margarita plans to finish 
her PhD dissertation by fall. The couple's 2- 
year-old daughter just started daycare. E-mail: 


Wuellner@compuserve.com. 


Greg Allen says that 1991 was a banner year 
for his theatrical endeavors. In January 2001 he 
wrote, directed, and performed three produc- 
tions that ran simultaneously. His last script, 
Jokes and their Relation to the Unconscious had a 
ten-week run in Chicago. The Complete Lost 
Works of Samuel Beckett as 
(partially burned) in a Dustbin in Paris 


Never Never. l ver. 


Found in an 


Envelope 


Labeled: to be performed. 
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EVER! Or Ill Sue! TLL SUE FROM THE 
GRAVE!!! opened for its fifth run in New York 
City, and Too Much Light Makes the Baby go 
Blind thundered into its 13th year at The Neo- 
Futurarium in Illinois. In March 2001, Greg was 
commissioned to write a phone play for the 
Humana New Play Festival at the Actors 
Theatre of Louisville, and in May he was com- 
missioned by an Oregon-based film company to 
remount Jokes, which was due to be released this 
year. Last fall he wrote and directed H20, named 
Best Show of 2001 by local media. Earlier this 
year Greg returned to Louisville for a two-week 
teaching residency in neo-futurism before head- 
ing home to Evanston, Illinois, to “happily get 
mauled by my _ two _ kids.” E-mail: 
NEOFUT@alo.com. e Michon Boston took 
the plunge into independent documentary pro- 
ducing after 13 years with PBS. His current 
project, “From Ernesto to Che,” is about a jour- 
ney through the Americas that inspired a future 
revolutionary—Ernesto “Che” Guevara de la 
Serna. The film stars Esai Morales form the tel- 
“NYPD 


and 


Blue” as the 
Isabel 


Allende is one of the project's advisors. The doc- 


evision show 


presenter/journeyman, author 
umentary is in the fundraising stage while 
Michon works as director of programs for the 
Humanities Council of Washington, DC. A: 
2310 Ashmead Place NW, #403, Washington, 
mie 20009, FP: 202.387.8391 extension 13. 


E-mail: michon916@aol.com. e Mitch 
Glickman, music director of the Symphonic 


Jazz Orchestra at UCLA, conducted the 
“Kaleidoscope Shuffle” in March as part of a 
UCLA family concert. e Kathy Wilson 
Mooneyham and husband Joe announce the 
arrival of Benjamin Arthur Mooneyham, born on 
January 2. Welcoming Ben is brother Jeff, 8, and 
sister Erin, 2. Between diapers Kathy does free- 
lance costuming, while Joe is a stagehand with 
the Broadway show Chicago. A: 802 7th St., 
Union Beach, NJ 07735. P: 732.739.9178. E- 
mail: Katemoon@aol.com. e Paul Zinman is 
founder and owner of SoundByte Productions, 
an independent audio services company in New 
York. He recently worked with Oberlin assistant 
professor of computer music and digital arts 
Tom Lopez ’87 in recording a CD of works com- 


posed by students called Aural Capacity. 


Scott Bellows was installed as rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Hagerstown, 


Maryland. « Andrew Buck, who serves as 


a 


SUMMER 2002 


director of arts education for district 75 in New 


York City, was appointed program coordinator of 


the National Art Education Association’s 2003 
convention in Minneapolis, where he will man- 


age 850 sessions and events for more than 3,500 


delegates. Andrew received the Art Supervisor of 


the Year Award by New York City Art Teachers 
Association/United Federation of Teachers in 
2001. He recently served as co-chair and pro- 
ducer of the New York City Very Special Arts 
Festival and has served as adjunct professor at 
Jersey City State College and Mercy College in 
Manhattan. His ceramic work is represented by 
Lyndon Fine Art in Chicago and the Peters 
Valley Craft Center in Layton, New Jersey. 
e Sarah Lickey Diwan and Sachin Diwan 


have been happily married for more than two 
years and welcomed daughter Sarita to the fam- 
ily last July. Sarah earned a PhD in social work at 
the University of Chicago and is the director 
of research at its Center for Psychiatric 
Rehabilitation. A: 5411 S. 
Ghicago, IL 60615, P: 773.256:0955. E-mail: 


slickey@midway.uchicago.edu. e Robert 


Dorchester, 


Naeye, editor of Mercury Magazine in San 
2002 David N. 


Schramm Award in astronomy journalism for his 


Francisco, received the 
article “Superman's Telescope: The Achieve- 
ments of Chandra,” published in California Wild 
last summer. The award was sponsored by the 
High Energy Astrophysics Division of the 
American Astronomical Society and carried a 
$1,000 prize. e Kate Shuchter says she will 
be a stepmother to three children following her 
marriage to John David Burke this summer. 
After ten years as an educator, she is attending 
the University of Colorado School of Law and 
plans to start a career in environmental advoca- 
cy at the Natural Resources Defense Council in 
Washington, DC. If Obies know of cheap/free 
places to stay, Kate would like to know. A: 462 
Alpine St., Longmont, CGO 80501. E-mail: 


k_shuchter@yahoo.com. 


Karen Mueller-Harder and husband Erik 
welcomed Clara Jean in October 2000, who 


joins brother Timothy, 3. Last summer, after fin- 
ishing a course of study in ASL interpreting, 
Karen left her library job at MIT, where she 
helped transform her work unit into a collective 
with an LEC—“Thanks OSCA!” she says. But 
before starting work as an interpreter, she is 
enjoying life as a full-time mom. The family has 


relocated to Cabot, Vermont, where they are 


going into debt renovating a 1790s farmhouse 
(see pictures at ww w.praxisworks.org). 
P: 802.563.2669. E-mail: Karen@praxisworks. 
org. © Katrina Zook married D.C. Faber last 
August at Ohio University in Athens. Obies in 
attendance were Monica Harris Wing, Anne 
E. Gross, Jesse Wing '87, and their beloved 
voice professor, Daune Mahy. In 1999, Katrina 
received a doctorate in vocal performance and 
literature from Eastman and is now on the voice 
faculty at the University of Wyoming. She con- 
tinues to perform and give master classes, and 
she adjudicates in the surrounding region. She 
and D.C., a firefighter/EMT, say they are enjoy- 
ing life out west and are “deliriously happy.” 


E-mail: katrinazook@hotmail.com. 


Brian L. Bromberg started a law practice in 
November, concentrating on consumer protec- 
tion/class action law. A: 51 West 8th St., #7, 
New York, NY 10011. P: 212.674.1084. E-mail: 
brian@brianbromberg.com. e Amy Edelman 
welcomed daughter Skye Nicole Holdrigde on 
Christmas day of 2000 and was married on July 
28, 2001. Obies in attendance were Tim Kromer 
'83, Celinde Strohl '84, and Suzanne Haggerty 
'85. Amy and her family live outside of Denver, 
and she is still working on the Atlas Rocket with 
Lockheed Martin. A: 13337 Noka Trail, Pine, 
COQ 80470. P: 303.838.2527. E-mail: 
jridge@qadas.com. e Billy Jonas has toured 
across North America as a 
singer and recycled instru- 
ment performer since 1987. 
His 
video “Bangin’ and Sangin” 
and new CD, titled Life so 


Far, can be purchased at 


children’s sing-a-long 


www.billyjonas.com. 
e Russell Platt moved from Minnesota to New 
York in September 2000, after nine years of 
composing and writing criticism, to join The 
New Yorker staff, where he replaced Obie James 
Keller °75 as classical music editor for “Goings 
On About Town.” Still an active composer, he 
received a $15,000 Charles Ives Fellowship 
from the American Academy of Arts and Letters 


last spring. E-mail: russellplatt@earthlink.net. 


Rachel Piven-Kehrle and husband Craig wel- 


comed Sova Kate on April 11, 2001, in their sec- 
ond planned homebirth. Sova joins brothers 


Ben, 8, and Zachary, 4, three cats, a dog, and 12 


fish. Rachel continues to work from home, 
writing for the ALR and leading La Leche 
League meetings. She sings in a woman's bar- 
bershop chorus and says she would love to 


hear from classmates. A: 15 Woodland Place, 


Monsey, NY 10952. P: 845.357.4144. E-mail: 


pivkeh@aol.com. 


George M. Calger and wife Susan Fox ‘90 


quietly celebrated their tenth wedding 
anniversary on September 14, 2001. George 
continues to work for JCPenney, while he and 
his family are “as snug as bugs” in their drafty 
old 1907 


calger@qwest.net. e Cynthia Coburn and 


home in Minnesota. E-mail: 


Nathan MacBrien 90 were surprised to read 
of their marriage in the spring OAM. To the 
best of their knowledge, after 14 years togeth- 
er they remain happily unmarried. ¢ David 
Fuqua and Michele Koenig say they remain 
close friends, even after the painful transition 
of divorce four years ago. Michele completed 
BFA in 


College of Art in Boston in May and intends 


her fibers at the Massachusetts 
to pursue an MFA in sculpture. David has 
sold the house in Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
to move to India and Nepal to study the 


Tibetan language in hopes of becoming a 


profile 


piritual abuse is like a highly conta- 
gious and festering wound, says Rev. 
Cari Jackson '79. She is committed to 
stopping its spread and has introduced a 
healing process she calls “ministering 


translator. David's e-mail: davidfuqua@ 
pobox.com. Michele's e-mail: micheleko@ hot- 
mail.com. e Beth Rubin moved to Montclair, 
New Jersey, last August with husband David 
Wish and 3-year-old daughter, Mayan Rubin- 
Wish. Beth is an assistant professor in the 
graduate school of education at Rutgers 
David Little 


(www.littlekidsrock.org), a non-profit organi- 


University. runs Kids Rock 
zation that provides free musical instruments 
and instruction to low-income children. 
e Mark Aaron Weiss (Mendy) lives in 
Baila-Sara Weiss 


Hadassa, Brochi, 


Jerusalem with wife 


and three daughters: 


and Tovi. He teaches at Yeshivat Hakotel. 
A: 75/13 NOF Ramot, Jerusalum, Israel. 
PatOUeS 722) 586 48735 314993508 s5ke 


mail: Marty25107@aol.com. 


Susan Fox and husband George M. Calger 
89 welcomed Katherine Laura Fox Calger on 
January 21. Her older sister, Christine Aletha, 
3, dotes on her baby sister. Susan received 
tenure at Macalester College last December 
in the math and computer science depart- 
ment. A: 135 Lexington Pkwy N., St. Paul, 
MN 55104-6903. P: 651.222.2980. E-mail: 


fox@macalester.edu. © Pamela Serota relo- 


A Healing Ministry 


Through her interdenominational ministry at New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary, where she earned a master of divinity degree and 
serves as interim seminary pastor, Jackson has established Caregivers’ 
Renewal. There, professional caregivers can talk about their struggles. 

“After one of the half-day retreats, a rabbi said he was thrilled that we 


cated to San Francisco after spending many 
years on the East Coast. She is the assistant 
director of graduate studies at Mills College and 
would like to get in touch with any long-lost 


Obies in the area. E-mail: pserota@mills.edu. 


Howard Cohen lives in Cleveland Heights 


with wife Nataliya and “four beautiful daugh- 
ters”: Ruta, 6, Chaya, 5, Malka, 3, and Pesi, 7 
months. He is a computer programmer for 
Travel Analytics, a business travel consulting 
E-mail: 
e Jennifer Bickham Mendez and German 


firm. hershelecohen@earthlink.net. 


welcomed Sofia Orsula Mendez in August 
2001, who joins older brother William born in 
1999. Jennifer and German work at the College 
of William and Mary, Jennifer as a sociology 
professor and German as the college's domicile 
officer. A: 2 Bransford Ct., Williamsburg, VA 
23188. P: 757.565.5694. E-mail: jbmend@ 
wm.edu. @ J. O’ Neil says that after years of 
corporate slaving in New York, he has moved 
back to his hometown of Rochester to coordi- 
nate the local lesbian and gay film festival. 
Although he misses the energy of Brooklyn, J. 
says his new job is great and that he’s working 
with some neat people. E-mail: jj_oneill@ hot- 


mail.com. e Rawn Woodlief is in her second 


p 
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to ministers.” 

Ministers (and others in the helping 
profession) are most likely to become emo- 
tionally depleted, she says, as they are con- 
stantly giving of themselves and seldom take time out for renewal. 

“I grew up in churches in which | saw ministers engaging in actions of 
spiritual abuse, such as taking out their frustrations on others and relat- 
ing with congregants in inappropriate ways—emotionally, sexually, and 
financially—because of issues they weren't dealing with in their own 
lives,” she says. “The God | serve is big enough to handle my anger, 
doubts, and fears, but many ministers believe that they shouldn’t have 
negative feelings or that they should be able to ‘handle it all’ because of 
whom they are. When these feelings are stuffed, religious or spiritual 


abuse can occur. | saw people become so wounded that many of them left 
the church and never returned.” 


OO Ta ae tre 


were doing this and wanted to work with us in reaching other Jews. The 
spiritual power of lament—for ministers to be able to talk about issues of 
grieving and sorrow—is very important. Congregations need to see (that 
their ministers) are human,” she says. 

And her mission continues to grow. As additional funding is acquired, 
Jackson hopes to expand the ministry into a broad range of self-care sup- 
port services, including addiction/compulsion recovery programs and 
internet discussion groups that can be accessed by professional care- 
givers nationwide. 

“It’s my prayer that by creating safe spaces in which ministers and 
other professional caregivers can talk about the challenges of our work, we 
can renew, replenish, restore, and rejuvenate in order to continue our min- 
istries in healthy ways. The quality of our service must foster healing and 
wholeness in people’s lives.” 

—Yvonne Gay 
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year at the Hillcrest School in West Africa, 
Nigeria, where she is a teacher. “We all 
appreciate the return to normalcy here in Jos 
after the religious and ethnic riots which took 
place in September. We are holding on to the 
great truth that our security is in God's hands,” 
newsletter. 


she says in her monthly 


E-mail: Rawn_woodlief@sil.org. 


Maria Giangiulio Blois 
graduated from medical 
school just in time to give 
birth to a baby girl. “I have 
been home with her since 
and love being a full-time 


mom,” she says. She and her 


family have relocated to 
Dallas. E-mail: mgblois@aol.com. e Noelle 
Kocot and Damon Tomblin 91 moved back to 
Oberlin in September, where Noelle received a 
generous unapplied-for grant from a_ poetry 
fund on New Year's Eve and currently works at 
Oberlin’s House of Sauce. Damon was promot- 
ed to full-time music editor at Batok Records. 
The couple is looking for a house in town. 
e Sonja _C. Rice joined 
Hahn Loeser + Parks LLP 
as an associate in the com- 
Cleveland 


where she will practice in 


pany’ office 
the litigation and intellec- 
tual property areas. She 


earned a certificate in 


workers compensation 


claim law from the American Educational 
Institute in 1998 and received her JD, cum 
laude, from Case Western Reserve University 


School of Law last year. 


John T. Bingham is an Army musician who 
played a solo trumpet piece for the National 
Memorial Service after the 9/1] 
e Jonathan Decter and Nicole Horberg were 
married on September 17, 2000. Jonathan is 
completing a PhD at the Jewish Theological 


Seminary and will begin his appointment as 


tragedy. 


assistant professor of Near Eastern and Judaic 
fall. 
The couple resides in Jerusalem. E-mail: 
horbergdecter@hotmail.com. ¢ Brent Eastwood, 


public affairs specialist for the Army Reserves, 


studies at Brandeis University this 


has been a news reporter, anchor, and produc- 


er for television and radio since graduation. | le 


Summer 2002 


earned his MS in journalism at West Virginia 
University in May, and he received the 2002 
George C. Marshall ROTC award and repre- 
sented his division at a national security semi- 
nar in April. As of May, Brent is on active duty. 
e James Harold earned a PhD in philosophy 


at the University of Minnesota and accepted 


a tenure-track position at Mt. Holyoke 
College in South Hadley, Massachusetts. A: 
6615 Clemens Ave., #1E, St. Louis, MO 
63130. P: 314.725.3514. E-mail: james@twin- 
earth.wustl.edu. e Nicolasa Kuster married 
John Harrison on September 16, 2001, with 


Rachel Ferris 96 providing the music. Andrew 
Trechak '73 and David Filner ’95 were also in 
attendance. Because of 9/11, many guests could 
not attend, but the three-day event went on as 
planned. Nicolasa is in her second year as 
Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra and is assistant profes- 


principal bassoonist of the 
sor of bassoon at Wichita State University. As 
an Oberlin student, she was a founding mem- 
ber of the Oberlin in Panama winter term 
project and returned to Panama twice last 
year with the Lierance Quintet and as a 
soloist with the National Symphony. E-mail: 
NLASAK@aol.com. e Mel Maisel achieved 
her goal of visiting all 50 U.S. states, Alabama 
being the last, and thanks everyone who helped 
her along the way. She and her partner live in 
Boston with four cats and a dog in a house they 
co-own with Obie Siobhan Kelleher. Mel is 
working toward a doctorate in clinical psycholo- 
gy. A: 60 Ainsworth St., Roslindale, MA 02131. 
P: 617.469.7428. E-mail: mmaisel @earthlink. 
net. e Alphonso C. Mance, Jr. married Kristen 
Schutjer in Mansfield, Ohio, in October 2001. 
Obies in attendance were Katie Worthman, 
Kerry Reichs, Robert Chihade, Cathy 
Clark, Kirsa Phillips, Deron Albright ‘92, 


Cristina Velez ‘94, and Christina Empedocles 


‘95. Current members of Oberlin’s Archangelo 
String Quartet and the Oberlin Jazz Sextet pro- 
vided music. Al and Kristi met in law school at 
the University of Michigan and now live in San 
Francisco, where Al is a staff attorney at the 
Ninth Circuit Federal Court of Appeals. A: 4003 
Jord. 6 Stew san 94104. 
P: 415.826.7170. E-mail: Alphonso_Mance 


Francisco, CA 


@ce9.uscourts.gov. @ Patrick Yaeger continues 


to live in New York City and is “still looking for 


love, life’s work, and a good apartment!”A: 33-09 
21S¢ “Aver #4C, ‘Astoria, (NY. 11106. 
P: 718.267.1656. E-mail: psyaeger@ 


hotmail.com. 


Charley Blandy and Janet McKelvey were 


married on June 16, 2001, at Fairchild Chapel 
in Oberlin. In attendance were Janet's parents, 
Ed McKelvey and Carolyn Rieth, both "68; 
grandparents John J. McKelvey, Jr., Josephine 
Faulkner McKelvey '39, and Emma Abel Rieth 
‘43; and Charley's mother, Susan Griswold 
Blandy ‘60. Other Obies and relatives there to 
celebrate were Charlotte Burgess Auburn, 
Dan 
Greg 


Cristin Canterbury  Bangall, 
Campbell, 
Copeland, Chris Elmendorf, Eric Freeman, 
Alison Gooding, Bill Gorman, Jay Hardin, 
Carter Hoodless, Cristin Hubbard, Yvonne 
Kimmons, Kevin Kolben, Rob Little, Danny 
Orr; Josh Grubb Robinson,Mak Saito, and 
Vicky Solan; Richard McKelvey ‘65; Jane 
Griswold Radocchia "66; Rick Apling ‘68; Nancy 
K. Rieth Luce '76; Gail Gillispie ’80; Mark Patti 
‘92; Matt McIver and Alex Bagnall, both ‘93; 
Alex Radocchia and Kirk McKelvey, both '95; 
and Vivienne Tanaka Blandy, Ben Murray, and 


Bridgeman, Jamie 


Max Winter, all ‘96. (Charley's grandparents, 
Bonnie Day Griswold 30 and James W. Griwsold 
'31 were married in Fairchild Chapel in 1933.) 
Charley earned a master's degree in voice at 
Indiana University in May 2001, and Janet is 
working on a master’s degree in public policy at 
Harvard. A: 38 Dana St., Cambridge, MA 
02138. E-mail: cblandy@world.oberlin.edu, 
Janet_McKelvey@ksg03.harvard.edu. e Carrie 
Conaway 
November 10, 2001. Obies in attendance were 
Danielle Stillman and Matthew Bribitzer- 
Stull; Chris Hubbard Brooks, Dan Hope, 
Ginger Levine, and Godfrey Chua, all 93; and 
Matt Utterback and Jason Bribitzer-Stull, both 


married Maxim Weinsten on 


‘95. Carrie is a writer/editor for the Regional 
Review, a quarterly economics publication of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, where she 
writes four articles a year on just about anything 
that interests her. She completed her second 
master's degree and decided “after much agoniz- 
ing” not to finish her PhD. H: 781.6985. W: 
617.973.2891. E-mail: carrie@virtualmax.com. 
e Eric Freeman and Helen Mitchell were mar- 
200 1;"in 


Obies in 


British 
Rob 
Little, Alice Hunter, Janet McKelvey, 


Charles Blandly, and Eiling Freeman 95. Eric 


ried August 19, Victoria, 


Columbia. attendance were 


works on sensitive light detectors in the 
Princeton, New Jersey, area. E-mail: efreeman@ 


martnet.com. @ Erin Hannigan moved to 


43 
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Dallas in August 2001 to become second oboist 
with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. She joins 
fellow oboists Eric Barr 67 and Willa Henigman 
87. E-mail: 
Koper took his web developer skills, interest in 


scott-erin@att.net. e Andrew 
architecture, and a “bunch of spare time” and 
developed www.detroitpreservation.com, a 
clearinghouse and catalyst for rehabilitating 


buildings and houses in Detroit. 


Meg Coward is enjoying life in rural western 
Massachusetts, where her commute to work is 
only 50 feet and the sunrises over the valley are 
“amazing.” She works at The Farm School, a non- 
profit founded by an Obie. Many Obie friends 
have already visited, and more are welcome if 
they find themselves on Route 2 near Athol. 
A: P.O. Box 634, Athol, MA 0133 

P: 978.249.0401. E-mail: djmeg1995@hotmail. 
com. e Joanna Messing is enterprise develop- 
ment manager of NESst Venture Fund in 
Budapest, an international nonprofit committed 
to the financial sustainability of civil society 
organizations working for social change and 
development. She was quoted in the December 
28, 2001, edition of The Wall Street Journal as 
part of the growing number of entrepreneurs who 
help charitable organizations develop self-sus- 
taining revenue-generating funds. e David Neal 
was appointed to a three-year term at the Z. 
Smith Reynolds Foundation Advisory Panel in 
February. After earning a JD from the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 2000, he 
helped launch the Fair Trial Initiative and cur- 
rently serves as executive director. He is an attor- 
ney at the Center for Death Penalty Litigation 
and a member of the Chapel Hill/Carrboro 
ACLU board of directors. e Jana Vander 
Schaaf, now Jana Karrin Ross, married pianist 
Nicholas Ross August 5, 2000. She is a tenured 
violinist with the Colorado Symphony Orchestra, 
“thanks in no small part to my Oberlin educa- 
tion.” A: 1251 S. Alton Ct, Denver, CO 80231. 
P: 303.283.5882. E-mail: janavs@hotmail.com. 


Brandon Jan Enriquez received a master’s 
degree in marriage/family therapy and school 
counseling from San Francisco State University. 
He is the lead voice actor in an animated short 
played at the Slamdance Film Festival, with 


plans of making the rounds to other festivals. 


44 


E-mail: scotflip@yahoo.com. ¢ Schanan Harris 
finished her master’s of divinity degree at the 
United Theological Seminary last spring and is 
doing a yearlong residency as a hospital chaplain. 
She is undergoing the ordination candidacy 
Email: 


schanan@mindspring.com. e Rica_Mendes- 


process in the Lutheran church. 
Barry was asked to join the computer-training 
firm of New Horizons Westchester County in 
White Plains, New York, as 
marketing manager just two 
weeks after welcoming 
daughter Ariella Maya. Born 
2001, 


Ariella Maya's baby-naming 


on December 30, 


ceremony was presided over 
by Sally Neff '97. Rica will 
be the event coordinator for 
the Westchester Oratorio Society, alongside for- 
mer Oberlin’ faculty member Elizabeth 
McDonald, who serves on the board of direc- 
tors. A: 255 Deer Hill, South Salem, NY 10590. 
P72 45763.087 & 


swestchester.com. @ Nicola Prahl and Emilio 


E-mail: ricam@newhorizon- 


DeTorre were married September 1, 2001, in 
Cedar Beach, Wisconsin. Obies in attendance 
were Jessie Lindemann, Allison Dunn, and 
Kathrin Ellerman; Nicola’s sister Sara Prahl 
‘93; and Seth Wachtell and Hilary Heslep, both 
‘97. e Maya Shaw and Nathan Grant were 
married August 4, 2001, in a Montana meadow. 
Obies in attendance were Avi Lipman, Leah 
Saturen, Sasha Moss, and Alex Jones; 
Christopher Elmendorf and Laura Phipps, both 
‘94; Sunan Lazaran, Mark Redmond, Jennifer 
Boothby, and Tracy Dyke-Redmond, all '95; and 
Jody Segar 98. Nathan graduated from Yale Law 
School last May, and Maya is in her first year of 
a five-year MD/MPH program at UC San 
Francisco and Berkeley. E-mail: mayashawhot- 
mail.com, nathangrant!@hotmail.com. e Emily 
Kaiser Watson and William Stromeyer 97 were 
married September 15, 2001. Emily is “working 
toward a master’s degree in metal smith, while 


Willie is working toward a degree of mastery in 


just about everything else,” she says. A: 858 


Cow Hough Rd., New Paltz, NY 12561. 


P: 845.658.8186. E-mail: stromey@bestweb.net. 


Erin Kirkpatrick spent a year nannying for 


three toddlers in Weston, Massachusetts, while 


applying to graduate schools and “spending too 


much money in Cambridge bars.” In the fall of 
1999, she was accepted to the University of 
Mississippi, where she pursued an MA in 
American literature. A week later she received 
a lovely note on her windshield from another 
Obie in response to her alumni sticker, “prov- 
ing that we do indeed end up everywhere.” 
However, after three semesters of “intense” 
study, Erin decided to ditch her freshman stu- 
dents and move to Liverpool, England. Unable 
to infiltrate the employment red tape, she 
returned to Massachusetts and spent six 
months working on a start-up organic farm in 
Granby. She returned to Oxford, works as a 
pastry chef and bookseller, and is once again 
contemplating an MA degree. A: 317 North 
6th St., Oxford, MS 38655. P: 662.232.1956. 
Email: kirkpatrickerin@hotmail.com. 


Daniel A. Okulitch earned an Artist Diploma 
in opera from the Conservatory of Music at the 
University of Cincinnati in May 2001. He was 
a Young Artist with the Cincinnati Opera last 
summer and worked and studied in the area 
until entering the San Francisco Opera Merola 
program this summer. The program will culmi- 


nate with performances in the fall. 


Wolfe-Simon 


Simon in December 2000 in Miami Beach. 


Felisa married Jonathan 
Felisa is a PhD student at Rutgers, and Jonathan 
is as a Java Developer in Manhattan. A: 926 B 
Village Dr. W., North Brunswick, NJ 08902. P: 
732.565.7751. Email: wolfe@imcs. rutgers.edu; 
jonathan_s_simon@yahoo.com. e Jisun_Yang, 
winner of the concerto competition at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, will perform 
Bartok’s violin Concerto No. 2 with the CIM 
Orchestra next fall. He has been invited to per- 
form solo Mozart's Concerto No. 5 with the 


North Carolina Symphony in Raleigh this winter. 


Aaron Hillyer is night manager, sales/market- 


ing manager, programmer, and bartender of 
The Foxgrape Café in downtown Oberlin, 
which features a hard bar and plans for wine 


class, poetry readings, and entertainment. @ 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


1928 

an Andrews Dech lived in Hawaii for 
18 years and in La Verne and Pomona, 
California, for more than 40 years, where she 
was the 18-year executive director of the 
Pomona Regional Center of the Crippled 
Children’s Society. Mrs. Dech died at age 97 on 
December 21, 2001, in La Verne, leaving a 
niece, Alice (Sally) Andrews Greene '52. 


Dorothy Schaefer Teare was president of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, school board in 1961 when 


she learned that a summer Shakespeare com- 
pany was in search of a home. She offered the 
high school’s civic auditorium, and the Great 
Lakes Shakespeare 
Lakewood fixture, with Mrs. Teare at its head, 
the Ohio Theatre in 


Festival remained a 
moved to 
Cleveland in 1982. Before marrying her hus- 
band, Wallace, in 1933, Mrs. Teare taught at 
the Harcourt School for Girls in Gambier and 
was a social worker. She served as president of 
the Cuyahoga County League of Women 
Voters, chair of the Women’s Forum of the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs, and pres- 
ident of the Women’s City Club, which hon- 
ored her with the Margaret A. Ireland Award in 
1976 and as a Jewel of Cleveland in 1998. Mrs. 
Teare served on the Oberlin Alumni Council 
from 1954 to 1961 and as vice president for 


two years. She died January 29 of complica- 


until it 


tions from a stroke, leaving a son, a daughter, 
five granddaughters, a great granddaughter, a 
sister, and several nieces and nephews, many of 
them Oberlin grads. She was preceded in death 
by her husband and brothers Richard 28 and 
Jack '29 Schaefer. The family suggests contri- 
butions to Oberlin College's Class of 1928 


Memorial Scholarship Fund. 


Summer 2002 


Helen Acierno Sharp died at age 93 on 
January 9. Further information was unavailable 


at press time. 


1932 

Wilda Payne Merritt became an administra- 
tive assistant in the Registrar's Office at 
Oberlin in 1950 and then served as administra- 
tive assistant to the deans of the College of Arts 
and Sciences until her retirement in 1976. She 
was a resident of Oberlin for 52 years, moving 
to Kendal at Oberlin in 1997. Her many hob- 
bies included sewing, bridge, travel, and volun- 
teering at First Church and the Nord Center. 
She died February 5, leaving her daughter, 
Linda Merritt Royalty ’63; a grandson; and sev- 


eral nieces and nephews. 


gels. 

Carolyn Marian Newell, after earning an 
MSS at Smith College in 1938, was a social 
worker and teacher for much of her life, work- 
ing at the Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kansas; Southeast Louisiana Hospital; and 
Louisiana State University, among others. She 
died August 31, 2001, at her home in 


Covington, Louisiana. 


1934 
Mary Alice Seelye Gaylor married her hus- 


band, Leland, in 1936 and taught second grade 
and music for 18 years in Port Jefferson, New 
York. After retiring, she volunteered at the 
Mather Hospital Thrift Shop and played piano 
for community events. She moved to the retire- 
ment community of Jefferson's Ferry last sum- 
mer after residing for 55 years in Port Jefferson. 
Mrs. Gaylor died February 6 of natural causes, 


leaving a daughter. 


Barbara Foster Miller, a 50-plus year resi- 
dent of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, worked as an 
administrative assistant to the dean of Western 
Reserve Medical School. There she met her 
husband, Dr. Max Miller, and was married in 
1940. Fluent in French, Mrs. Miller pursued 
French literature studies throughout her life. 
She 


Conferences Francaises and traveled extensive- 


was a member of Le Cercle des 
ly. She belonged to the Clytean Book Club for 
more than 30 years and played tennis regularly 
until age 80. She died December 21, 2001, 
leaving a daughter, a son, four granddaughters, 


her twin sister, a nephew, and a niece. 


1935 

Virginia Garbison Morse met her husband 
of 35 years, Ellsworth Morse ’35, at Oberlin, 
where she majored in classical studies. She 
began teaching high school courses in Latin, 
English, and physical education in Lodi, Ohio, 
later teaching in Mt. Ranier, Maryland, and at 
the Ascension Academy in Alexandria, Virginia, 
where she was recognized by students and fac- 
ulty as a perfectionist in Latin grammar. She 
and Ellsworth, a former assistant comptroller 
general with the U.S. General Accounting 
Office, enjoyed traveling and gardening; Mrs. 
Morse was active in school organizations, the 
Virginia Horticultural Society, and the Antiques 
Club of Alexandria. She died January 26, leav- 
ing two daughters, six grandchildren, and her 
sister, Nancy Garbison Tuleikis ‘43. Her hus- 
band died in 1977. 


1936 

Erwin “Brit” Britton, who spoke lovingly of 
his Oberlin years as an undergraduate and the- 
ology student, was a minister at First 
Congregational churches in Wayne and Detroit, 
Michigan, from 1941 to 1975 and spent five 
summers as the minister of Union 
Congregational Church on Mackinac Island. 
After retiring, he became assistant to the presi- 
dent of Olivet College, of which he was a long- 
time trustee. After the death of his wife of 44 
years, Carolyn Herron '37, he moved to Winter 
Park, Florida. He later married Alice Schriver 
Suffield ‘37 and served as president of the 
University Club of Winter Park. Mr. Britton, 
who held honorary degrees from Olivet and 
Piedmont colleges, died of heart disease 
October 30, 2001, leaving his wife, three daugh- 
ters, two grandchildren, and three stepchildren, 


including Barbara Meyer Elesh ‘62. 


Katherine Danforth Fisher King, a 
Rochester, New York, music teacher, pianist, 
and composer, studied at the Eastman School 
of Music after earning a music education 
degree at Oberlin. One of her compositions, 
Song of Summer, evolved out of a poetry proj- 
ect for her students at the Columbia School 
and was written for the school’s 65th anniver- 
sary in 1955. Her most frequently performed 
work, the cantata Lamp on the Stream, was 
written in 1954 and drawn in part by the Bible. 
A collection of her works titled Coda, The 
Selected Compositions of Katherine Danforth 
1999 and includes 


Fisher was released in 


+ 
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Memorial Minute 


Davip ANDREW LOVE 
1940-2002 


AVID ANDREW LOVE, born May 6, 1940, a 

native of Norwich, England, took two 

bachelor's degrees at the University of 
Bristol, England: high honors in philosophy and 
English literature in 1963 and high honors in phi- 
losophy in 1964. (Both, he would later inform/ 
remind us, were equivalent to master’s degrees in 
America.) He came to the United States in the mid- 
1960s for graduate study in philosophy at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. David 
and I were graduate students together there. | 
joined the faculty of Oberlin College in 1967, and 
he came to Oberlin in 1970 after appointments as 
head of the humanities and social studies depart- 
ment of the Upward Bound Program at Virginia Union University in 
the summer of 1968 and as instructor in philosophy at Duke 
University in 1969-70. Before that he was a film critic for the Oxford 
Mail, a British newspaper. David's dissertation, for which he passed 


the preliminary examinations in May 1969, concerned the concepts 


of promising and obligation, with special attention to the philosophy 


of Thomas Hobbes. His dissertation advisor was Professor David Falk. 
David's extraordinary teaching talent was apparent from the out- 
set. Students, including the very best students, gravitated to David as 
to a magnet. It didn’t hurt, of course, that he had a wicked wit, was 
extremely personable, obviously fascinated by Oberlin students, and 
had a charismatic classroom persona. Students recognized in him a 
superb teacher. Several of his colleagues in the philosophy depart- 
ment and other departments and programs (principally in the late 
1970s, when he was attempting to give shape and direction to the old 
humanities program), had occasion over the years to team-teach with 
David. All were privileged to observe his unusual ability to draw out 
students’ ideas, from their early, chaotic, formless, incoherent begin- 
nings through to almost unrecognizably clear, cogent development. 
This talent, this finding, developing, shaping the quality in others’ 


thinking, also served David in his later administrative work. Many of | 


the faculty who approached him in his role as grants officer, with 
vague, unclear, and not-very-persuasive proposals, walked away with 
elegant, polished applications that secured funding in important 
competitions. He could even perform this Socratic midwifery (assist- 


ing at the birth of ideas) upon entire faculty committees, a most 


unusual talent. In May 1977, David delivered a senior assembly talk | 


by invitation of the officers of the senior class, an honor extended only | 


to teachers thought to be the best of the best. 
Later, Dean Robert M. Longsworth created a “position” for David 


called consultant to the teaching faculty, recognizing his unusual abil- 


ities as a teacher and as a tactful, diplomatic, con- 
genial colleague. The way it worked was this: facul- 
ty whose teaching could stand a bit of “consulting” 
were brought into contact with David, who, after 
reassuring conversations, managed to be invited to 
observe their classroom performance. Then David 
gave advice and consultation, with good effect. It 
was all very low key, very informal, but it recognized 
both the importance that Oberlin places on high 
quality teaching and the unique talents of David 
Love. Faculty anywhere will recognize the delicacy 
of such “consulting.” 

In addition to pedagogical mastery, David had an 
acute philosophical mind that impressed all who 
came into contact with it—students in classes, seminars, and tutori- 
als; colleagues in team teaching and in faculty research seminars; and 
visiting philosophers and speakers in question-and-answer exchanges. 
As one of his senior administrative colleagues would put it, as a 
philosopher/teacher David was “the real thing.” 

David's talents soon led him into academic administrative work. In 
the early 1970s he was invited to become (one-third time) assistant 
to Oberlin College President Robert W. Fuller. Some will remember 
that time as a turbulent period in American higher education, a time 
when senior academic administrators needed all the help they could 
get. David teamed with Karen Burgess Buck ’72 in 1972-73 as a 
recent-graduate/younger-faculty team that served ably and well. 

Thereafter he became assistant provost (1978-84), associate dean 
of Arts and Sciences (1980-86), associate provost (1984-94), director 
of Sponsored Programs (1984-2002), and associate vice president, 
Research and Development (1994-2002). In these various jobs, he 
became an astute budget manager, a thoughtful curricular innovator, 
an inspired grant proposal developer, and an effective academic 
resource-entrepreneur. 

To think of David merely as a fundraiser or development officer is 
to substantially underappreciate the unique combination of qualifica- 
tions, talents, and experience that he brought to this work. Imagine 
what it must have been like to be a program officer at a private foun- 
dation that aimed to support quality education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 

Here was David Love, a charming, witty, obviously intelligent and 
cultured representative of a leading national liberal arts college who 
spoke the gospel of the transformative value of American liberal arts 
undergraduate education in a delicious British accent. Furthermore, 
he had a reputation as a brilliant teacher and was able to speak 
authoritatively of curricular matters from years of having been elect- 
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ed by the faculty to (and often chairing) 
the College’s Educational Plans and 
Policies Committee. 


In addition, he had detailed knowledge 
of individual faculty research interests 
from working closely with faculty as the 
grants officer at Oberlin. Plus, he wasn't 
just an administrator or grants specialist or 
former faculty member. He still taught 
courses in philosophy. For a period begin- 
ning in the late 1970s, he was partially 
released from administrative duties to 
teach one course each semester. Later this 
happened less regularly (but not rarely). 
Thus David was an active teaching mem- 
ber of the faculty, not only talking the talk. 

It was almost unfair. The poor (soon to 
be poorer) foundation didn’t stand a 
chance. Among the curricular innovations 
and improvements in which David played 
a central role were the visit of actors from 
the Royal Shakespeare Company in the 
late 1970s; the establishment of the 
Office of Undergraduate Research; devel- 
opment of Oberlin abroad programs in 
London, China, and Strasbourg; the sem- 
inar program for first- and second-year stu- 
dents; and faculty development and stu- 
dent research and teaching assistantships 
funded by the Charles A. Dana 
Foundation, Inc., Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, Ronald E. McNair 
Program of the United States Department 
of Education, Ford Foundation, BP 
America Corporation, Pew Charitable 
Trusts, and the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. David also played a major role 
in establishing and _— strengthening 
Oberlin’s environmental studies, neuro- 
science, and East Asian studies programs. 
Among his most significant accomplish- 
ments was his recent service as science 
project executive, in which he initiated 
and coordinated faculty, staff, student, and 
architect efforts to design, plan, and con- 
struct the new Oberlin College Science 
Center. 

In 1984, when I joined the dean's 
office, David had already been associate 
dean for four years. It was great to work 
closely (again) with my old, trusted, good 


we gers 00-2 


friend of almost 20 years. I was able to rely 


on not only the many talents mentioned 


above, but I also came to appreciate other 


_ strengths—David's solid good judgment, 
_ his editorial acumen, and his understand- 
_ ing of the deeper curricular and intellectu- 


al issues that lay behind what many 


| perceived to be “only” faculty politics. 


David was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Shansi Memorial 
Association and of the Oberlin Early 
Childhood Center. He was treasurer of 
the latter organization from 1990 to 1993 
and served as chairman of its board. Also, 


| he had a life outside of Oberlin. He served 


in various capacities with the NSF and the 
NEH. He led workshops for the 
Independent Colleges Association. And he 
gave lectures and invited talks at schools 


_ and colleges here and abroad. 


Finally, as any who knew him recog- 


_ nized, David was a gifted writer, a 
_ wonderful story-teller, and a thoroughly 
entertaining public performer, whether 
| chairing a faculty round-table discussion 
_ at student orientation, reporting on curric- 
_ ular developments to the board of trustees, 
_ or emceeing the piano department's annu- 


} al commencement extravaganza. 


Although David had periods of good 


health which permitted his engaging in 
vigorous athletic activities (he was once 
- quoted as saying, “I do not play squash to 
ensure my health. I play squash to cele- 
| brate my health.”), he struggled with 
illness from the time of his youth and 
throughout his life. More than once he 
had to take sick leave from his duties at 
- Oberlin. He met these challenges bravely 


and uncomplainingly. | believe that this 


_ experience gave him a strong empathy for 
the challenges and struggles of others. 
- David was an extraordinary person in 
| many ways. He had a great gift for friend- 
_ ship. We will miss him. 


AL MacKay is professor and chair of the 
Department of Philosophy at Oberlin. This 


Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising 
vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College on April 16, 2002. 
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instrumental and vocal sacred music for 
soloists and choirs. When arthritis in Mrs. 
King’s hands made it too painful for her to play 
piano, she asked her surgeon to reconstruct 
her fingers with an arch so that she could con- 
tinue playing for her family. She died on New 
Years’ Eve at age 88, leaving her daughters, a 
stepson, a stepdaughter, 19 grandchildren, and 
21 great-grandchildren. She was predeceased 


by two husbands. 
1937 


Carolyn Plaskett Barrow, a radio journalist, 


was the wife of deceased former Barbados 
Prime Minister Errol Barrow, who led that 
island to independence in 1966 and served as 
its leader until 1976. Mrs. Barrow, an actress 
at the time, met her husband in London after 
WWII. As he pursued his political career, she 
worked in radio, reading news and producing 
women’s programs for Barbados Rediffusion. 
She was described as a warm, dignified 
woman who immersed herself in family inter- 
ests and who had a sense of the Barbadian 
people. Her husband was elected again in 
1986, but died one year later. Mrs. Barrow 
died November 11, 2001, in Barbados, leaving 


two children. 


Lois Fees DeMeter spent the early part of 
her career as supervisor of music at the 
Archbold, Ohio, public schools. During WWI, 
she taught music and worked in defense plants 
while her husband, Steven, served with the 
U.S. Air Force. Mrs. DeMeter died May 14, 
2001, in Daytona Beach, Florida, leaving her 


husband and a daughter. 


I O4 O 

Bessie Anna Lepper received her JD and 
masters of law degrees from Northeastern 
University and served for three years as an offi- 
cer in the U.S. Navy during WWII. She worked 
for 33 years at Arthur D. Little of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as a patent attorney, corporate 
patent counsel, and officer of the company. 
Ms. Lepper retired in 1980 and returned to her 
hometown of Quincy, Illinois, working with 
Literacy Volunteers and as a member of the 
Sunset Home board of trustees. She died 
December 17, 2001, survived by a sister-in-law 


a nephew. 


Rae 


1941 
Richard Edwin “Dik” Vrooman earned his 


masters degree in architecture from Texas 


A&M in 1952, where he subsequently taught 
for 45 years until his retirement in 1994. From 
1961 to 1968 he worked for a joint Texas A&M 
US; 


Development program in East Pakistan, where 


and International 


Agency _ for 
he established the first school of architecture 
and city planning for a country that had no 
trained architects. Mr. Vrooman was a WWII 
veteran, and his winning entry in a war bonds 
poster competition was widely disseminated in 
1944. He was the author of several textbooks, 
and his knowledge of the pyramids, 
Stonehenge, and the stone circles of Easter 
Island led him to be named faculty fecturer at 
Texas A&M in 1976. Mr. 
January 29 in Santa Fe, New Mexico, leaving a 


Vrooman died 


son, a daughter, two grandchildren, a brother, 


and partner Rozanne Kramer 42. 


1942 
Douglas G. Cole, a lawyer who argued two 
the U.S. 


Court, was particularly adept at researching 


successful cases before Supreme 
case law and writing compelling appellate 
briefs. He earned degrees from Harvard 
School 


Cincinnati College of Law, becoming a found- 


Business and the 
ing partner of a Cincinnati law firm in 1957. 
He served as president of the firm’s board from 
1983 to 1987 and argued successfully before 
the Ohio Supreme Court more than 90 times. 
Mr. Cole was the city solicitor for Wyoming, 
Ohio, from 1959 to 1979 and referee for the 
Wyoming district of juvenile court. He was a 
past president of the Mercantile Library, the 
Cincinnati Charter Committee, and the 
Wyoming Golf Club. Mr. Cole died January 30 
from complications of Alzheimer’s disease. 
Surviving are his wife, four daughters, a son, 


and seven grandchildren. 


Dorothy “Dodie” Frank Freschl, was a life- 


long resident of Appleton, Wisconsin, where 
she taught at Highlands Elementary School for 
18 years. She was a dedicated community vol- 
unteer, serving as first president of the 
Appleton Medical Center Auxiliary and as an 
active fundraiser. Mrs. Freschl also enjoyed 
reading and was devoted to the arts, and she 
and her husband, Stephen, delighted in their 
many Elder Hostel experiences, particularly 


their trip to Israel. She died January 28 follow- 


48 


University of 


ing a long battle with emphysema, leaving her 
husband; two daughters, including Virginia 
“Ginny” Freschl Levi "70; one son; and five 


grandchildren. 


1943 


Emma _ Penko Nash died February 8 at the 


Shady Grove Nursing Center in Rockville, 


Maryland. 


Emma Abel Rieth taught at Wooster College 
before entering the U.S. Navy as an ensign, 
where she served as recreation officer. She and 
her husband, Ralph, moved to Keene, New 
Hampshire, where they raised four children 
and where she taught physical education class- 
es at the YMCA and served as a substitute 
teacher. In 1966, she began teaching English at 
Keene State College, continuing until her 
retirement in 1986 as an assistant professor. 
Mrs. Rieth was involved in several local musi- 
cal organizations, and her vast community serv- 
ice ranged from serving as a Girl Scout leader 
to an advocate for Amnesty International. She 
died January 21, leaving her husband; one son; 
three daughters, Carolyn Rieth 68, Margaret 
Rieth Messer ‘72, and Nancy “Kate” Reith 


Luce '76; and five grandchildren. 


Le ka Br 


John P. Perry earned a PhD in physics at the 
University of Rochester and worked as a physi- 
cist at Lincoln Laboratories at MIT for 31 
years. He retired in 1984 to his home on Cape 
Cod, where he enjoyed golf, tennis, and music. 
He died February 21 at his winter home in Ft. 
Myers, Florida, leaving his wife, Phyllis 
Childrey Perry '47; a son; a daughter; sister 
Phyllis Westernam ‘50; a brother; and three 


grandchildren. 


1950 


Earle Boardman earned a master’s of music 


degree in cello from the University of 


Michigan before embarking on a teaching 
career at Western Kentucky State University 
and the University of Wisconsin-Platterville. 
He also led orchestras in public schools in 
Colorado, Michigan, and Nebraska, and _per- 
formed as a soloist with community orchestras 
throughout the Midwest. He served as princi- 
pal cellist of the Nashville and International 
symphonies and the Dubuque Symphony and 
played on recordings by Eddie Arnold and Dot 


records, along with a short tour with Liberace, 


In 1972, Mr. Boardman moved to Greeley, 
Colorado, and began a career in piano tuning 
and repair. He died February 3, leaving his 
wife, three stepchildren, a bother, nine grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. He 
was predeceased by his first wife and a daughter. 


I95I 

Phyllis Reich Lambert died December 3, 
2001, in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, leaving her 
husband of 47 years, four children, and five 


grandchildren. 


1952 

Glorian Elizabeth Jackson Bohler met her 
husband, Lewis Bohler '54, as a Conservatory 
student at Oberlin. They were married in 
Fairchild Chapel and, after a short residence in 
Youngstown, Ohio, moved to Los Angeles, 
where Mrs. Bohler worked for the Unified 
School District as music advisor and adminis- 
trator in Area B. The family moved to Augusta, 
Georgia, in 1996, where she sang in her church 
choir. Mrs. Bohler died November 13, 2001, 
survived by her husband of 49 years, a daugh- 
ter, a son, a sister, and nieces and nephews. 


Mona Luyten Coetzee of Pittsburgh died 
November 25, 2001, leaving her husband, a 


son, a granddaughter, a sister, a brother, and 


nieces and nephews. 


1953 

James Edmonds, a prominent retired music 
professor at Eastern Washington University, died 
with his two sisters February 7 in an auto colli- 
sion shortly after celebrating his 71st birthday. 
Mr. Edmonds taught at EWU from 1962 to 
1987, although colleagues said that he “never 
really left,” as he continued playing piano accom- 
paniment for student and faculty performers. He 
served in the university's foundation board for six 
years and was re-elected again in 2000. 
Remembered by friends as a “brilliant” soloist, he 
was known also for his ubiquitous accompani- 


ments and his work with chamber groups. 


1958 
Ann Elston Hosley Spauschus, a resident of 
Goshen, Georgia, was a member of the Atlanta 
Bach Choir, Collegium Vocale, and the 
Carnegie Hall Choral Workshop, as well as a 
Druid 


Church. She died January 23, leaving two 


staff singer at Hills Presbyterian 


daughters. 
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Memorial Minute 


ALVIN C. HERNTON, scholar, critic, poet, and 
revered teacher and colleague, went home to 
the ancestors on September 30, 2001. 

He was born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on 
April 28, 1932, where he grew up principally under 
his grandmother's tutelage. He received a BA in 
sociology from Talladeya College in 1954 and 
completed his master’s degree in the same field two 
years later at Fisk University. 

While at Fisk, Calvin developed a keen interest 
in writing, particularly poetry. His skills as a writer, 
however, were honed in New York City when he 
moved there in the late ‘50s. By the early ‘60s he 
had begun to emerge as one of the powerful new 
voices of the black arts movement. His daytime job with the welfare 
department did not prevent him from writing and frequently giving 
poetry readings in the evenings all over the lower east side. He 
became a founding member and editor of the literary magazine 
UMBRA, which published the works of well-known black artists 
such as Langston Hughes, Ishmael Reed, and Alice Walker, as well 
as those of up-and-coming writers. From 1965 to 1969 he lived in 
London, England, where he continued writing in addition to serving 
as a fellow at the Institute of Phenomenological Studies. 

On his return to the U.S., he was hired as a writer-in-residence 
in 1970 at Oberlin College. What he initially thought would be, at 
most, a two-year stint turned out to be a life-long association with 
an institution and a city which he grew to love very deeply. Those 
who knew him very well say that getting the job in Oberlin meant 
a lot to Calvin. For it provided him a steady income and the kind 
of stability that he had not experienced anywhere else. More 
importantly, it gave him the peace of mind to relentlessly pursue 
his love for teaching, research, and writing. 

In 1972 when the College established African-American 
Studies as an autonomous academic unit, he became one of he 
main building blocks of the program. He was associate professor 
from then until 1980 when he was promoted to the rank of full 
professor. Although he was always the most senior colleague in the 
department, it was difficult to prevail upon him to become the 
chair. Somehow, Dean Clayton Koppes was able to convince him 
to take up the post for the first time in 1997. But alas, ill-health 
did not permit him to complete his full term. He retired from 
Oberlin in 1999. 

Calvin was a prolific writer whose work spanned a variety of 
fields and genres. He published over four dozen articles in schol- 
arly journals and popular magazines, several short stories, books of 
verse, plays, and one novel, Scarecrow. He authored a number of 
books on social and literary criticism, including white papers for 
White Americans, The Sexual Mountain and Black Women Writers, 


CALVIN C, 


HERNTON 


1932-2001 


The Cannabis Experience with Joseph Berke, 
Coming Together, and Medicine Man. His best 
known work, of course, is Sex and Racism in 
America. First published by Doubleday in 1965, it 
has been translated into four languages and seen 
more than 14 reprints. Above all, though, Calvin 
saw himself first and foremost as a poet. 

Among all the major contributions that 
Calvin Hernton made to Oberlin College, perhaps 
the most outstanding was the manner in which he 
influenced and mentored the students that 
worked closely with him. For him, mentoring was 


both a two-way street and a lifelong commitment. 


The idea was to learn as much from the mentee as - 


he or she learned from you. Clearly, this was the case with several 
of his proteges. In this regard, I would like to specifically mention a 
couple of them here: Akiba Sullivan, currently a professor of 
English literature, and Avery Brooks, the nationally renowned actor 
and professor of theater. When Akiba was a student here she did her 
Honors thesis on Langston Hughes under Calvin's supervision. 
After graduating she developed a course based on it which she 
taught for a couple of years here before going off to graduate school. 
Calvin subsequently adopted it as part of his regular offering and, 
by the time he retired, the course Langston Hughes and the Black 
Aesthetic had become his most popular class. This was the kind of 
symbiotic relationship with his mentees that Calvin cherished. The 
relationship between him and Avery Brooks, when the latter was a 
student here, likewise evolved into a lifelong collaborative effort 
that persisted until the passing away of the mentor. It is obvious that 
the protégé never forgot the role that his former Calvin played in his 
formative years here in Oberlin. It was beautiful to see the two of 
them work together on Avery's ABC series “A Man Called Hawk.” 

In the 30 years or so that I knew Calvin, I was always fascinat- 
ed with what seemed to an obsession with dark glasses. The guy 
wore those shades all the time—sometimes even at night. Although 
I never had the courage to ask him why myself, | think | overheard 
Maya Angelou or one or other of his famous female writer friends 
explain the riddle of the dark glasses. Apparently he simply wore 
them because it made him look cool. With a middle name like 
Coolridge, I guess that explanation makes sense. Wherever he is in 
the land of the ancestor, I’m sure that Cool Calvin is taking all of 
this with his shades still on. Calvin, together with your wife Mary, 
your son Antone, and your two beautiful grandchildren, we want 


you to know that we are missing you terribly. 


YAKUBU SAAKA is a professor of African American Studies at Oberlin. 
This Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising vote of the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College on April 16, 2002. 
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OTE IORI ET OEE 


Memorial Minute 


NorRMAN S. CARE 
1937-2001 


ike many philosophers, NORMAN CARE served on many other committees, as well as on a 


came to the subject by an indirect route. wide variety of special task forces. 


He was born in Gary, Indiana, on Norman was a committed and creative com- 


December 20, 1937. After graduating from the mittee member. Underneath his self-effacing 
Gary public schools, he went to Indiana manner, he was an activist at heart. Committees 
University to study percussion and music compo- on which he served often brought new ideas— 
sition, working his way through by leading the basically his ideas—to the faculty for action. 
Norm Care Orchestra and other musical groups. Possessing a lucid and distinctive writing style, he 


His interests turned to philosophy late in college wrote many of the reports in which those ideas 


and, with undergraduate work in both music and were presented. 
philosophy, he received the BA from Indiana in He was also active professionally. He served 


1959. Norman earned an MA in philosophy from on six committees of the American Philosophical 


the University of Kansas in 1961 and completed Association and was a tireless reviewer, referee, or 
his studies at Yale University. These studies evaluator for articles, books, grant proposals, per- 
included a year at Oxford University on a Fulbright Fellowship in sonnel decisions, and departmental reviews. For many years, he 
1962-63. He received his PhD from Yale in 1964 with a disserta- | was on the editorial board of the journal Ethics and on the adviso- 
tion on the theory of action. ry committee of the Case Western Reserve University Center for 
After teaching at Yale for a year, Norman came to Oberlin in Biomedical Ethics. With Charles Landesman, he co-edited 
1965. He returned to Oxford on a research leave in 1969-70. His | Readings in the Theory of Action (1968). He also co-edited the pro- 
extensive research and writing was supported by several research — ceedings of the Oberlin Philosophy Colloquia in 1967 and 1971. 
status appointments from Oberlin, as well as by grants from the | Norman Care loved to write. He lectured widely on many sub- 
American Council of Learned Societies and the National jects, and his numerous articles and essays appeared in a wide vari- 
Endowment for the Humanities. ety of publications. The three books which he published reveal 
In December 2000, he stepped down from his regular teaching = much about him as both a professional philosopher and a human 
duties and planned to assist the College in developing its First Year | being. While social and political considerations are central to 
Seminar Program. These plans were cut short in 2001 when it was _ them, they deal less with the structures of societies than with the 
discovered that he had a brain tumor. He died on September 4, | demands which morality places on individuals within those soci- 
2001. _eties. Taken together, they constitute a position that might be 
Norman’s primary interests as a teacher and scholar were in called “anti-moralistic moralism.” 
ethics, social and political philosophy, moral psychology, and envi- | Norman was a moral rigorist who rejected any form of rela- 
ronmental ethics. He also taught the philosophy of art for many _ tivism and was more at home with Kant than with any other major 
years. Scores of letters from his appreciative students confirmed _ ethicist. In On Sharing Fate (1987), he argued that worldwide des- 
what his colleagues all knew: Norman Care was one of the out-  titution and environmental degradation place severe moral 
standing teachers of his generation at Oberlin College. _ demands upon us. In this respect, he was an idealist. In his other 
Norman received two major teaching awards from Oberlin. His | two books, though, he attacked the judgmentalism that so often 
popularity as a teacher arose not from the entertainment value of | accompanies high ideals. 
his classes, but from the quality of the philosophizing that took Living with One's Past: Personal Fates and Moral Pain (1996) 
place in them, his passion for philosophy, and his deep concern for | and Decent People (2000) both argue against what Norman called 
his students. Many students were inspired to major in philosophy “persona moralism,” the moralistic view of persons as abstract and 
by his introductory course, “Philosophy and Values,” and over the 


_ unified moral agents who are routinely censured for failing to do 
years he was a valued supervisor to dozens of Honors students and | what they should. He was interested in the variegated moral lives 


their projects. _ of real people and in the process of “moral recovery” by which they 
Norman's service to the College was also extraordinary. He was can recover a sense of moral agency. 
a staff member for the Education Commission during 1970-72 | Norman combined high moral ideals with a realistic concep- 


and an exemplary department chair for ten years. He was often _ tion of human capacities and hopes for moral improvement. This 
elected to faculty committees, especially the Educational Plans _ was not merely a philosophical position, for it reflected the deep 


and Policies Committee and the General Faculty Council. He respect for persons that was at his core. He had known times when 
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his own life, productive as it was, had to 
be lived “one day at a time.” He deeply 
empathized with people who were doing 
their best to be “decent people,” and he 
~ wanted to assist them. 
~ Many people will testify to Norman's 
~ deep humanity. He was a wonderful listen- 
er. Talks with him would range from the 
abstractly philosophical to the mundanely 
collegial to the deeply personal. Always he 
would be there for us, listening and react- 


ing, with a twinkle in his eye and a gentle 


laugh. 

Norman's life testified to the impor- 
tance of human relationships. The love, 
respect, and support which he and 
Barbara shared since high school were 

there for all to see. Equally obvious was 

his delight in talking about his children, 
Steven and Jennifer, and his grandchil- 
dren. The many people whose lives he 
touched miss him greatly. 


DANIEL D. MERRILL is professor emeri- 
tus of Philosophy at Oberlin. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising 
vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College on April 16, 2002. 


1962 

Brian Freeman graduated from Ohio State 
University’s College of Law in 1965 and joined 
the Capital University Law School faculty two 
years later as an assistant professor of law. He 
served as interim dean in the 1980s and 1990s 
and as an associate dean for nine years. Mr. 
Freeman previously served as an assistant 
attorney general for the state of Ohio and as a 
judge advocate in the U.S. Air Force. He 
attained the rank of captain and received an Air 
Force commendation medal for meritorious 
service. He was especially proud of his service 
as a member and past president of the Bexley 
Board of Education and as secretary and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Columbus 
Clippers baseball team and Cooper Stadium. 
He was honored in January as the Association 
of American Law Schools Teacher of the Year 
for Capital University Law School. Mr. 
Freeman died February 23 of leukemia, leaving 


his wife, a daughter, and a son. 


SUMMER 2002 


1963 


William Hoca, who was born in the Ukraine 


and grew up in Oberlin, began teaching math, 
physics, English, and electricity to adult stu- 
dents at the West Side Institute of Technology 
in Cleveland in 1972. He continued teaching 
at the trade school until it closed last summer 
and was described by colleagues and students 
as a brilliant math instructor who was knowl- 
edgeable in technical areas of mechanical 
system design. Also a talented musician, Mr. 
Hoca owned the West Park Music store in 
Cleveland from 1973 to 1990 and played clas- 
sical, jazz, polka, and rock music on violin, 
guitar, and other stringed instruments, often 
performing with a local group called the 
Mr. 


2001, leaving his wife, a daughter, two sons, 


Twilighters. Hoca died December 15, 


his mother, two brothers, and three sisters. 


1966 
Adrienne Foster Spellman earned her doc- 
torate in clinical psychology at Wright 
Institute in Berkeley, California. She operated 
a management consulting firm in Oakland, 
was associate director of day treatment at 
California Pacific Medical Center, and was a 
social worker at Pacific State Hospital. Later, 
she was the director of corporate development 
at the Benjamin Company in New Jersey and 
most recently the director of diversity at 
Reebok International. Mrs. Spellman died of 
cancer December 10, 2001, at her home in 
She 


husband, three sons, a brother, and seven 


Newton, Massachusetts. leaves her 


stepchildren. 


1969 


Charles “Chuck” Eastman earned a master’s 


of divinity degree at Harvard in 1972 and moved 
to Miami to work as a minister at the first 
church of North Miami until 1984 and also 
serve as the religious news director at WINZ 
radio. Subsequent preaching positions took him 
to Hollywood United Church of Christ, Union 
Congregational Church in Hallandale, and 
Miami Lakes Congregational Church. For the 
past 10 years, Rev. Eastman held several posi- 
tions at Coral Gables Congregational Church, 
where was known for his leadership and the- 
atrical flair. Within his community, he served as 
president of the Rotary Club of Miami, found- 
ing president of the North Miami Foundation 
for Senior Citizens, and on the board of direc- 


tors of the North Miami Mayors Economic 


Task Force. Rev. Eastman died of a suspected 
heart attack January 31 at his home, leaving his 


former wife, Karen Smith ’71, and a son. 


John Slade, an expert in the treatment of alco- 
hol, tobacco, and drug addiction and a 
pioneer advocate for tobacco control, died 
January 29. As director of the Program for 
Addictions at the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of the New Jersey School of Public 
Health, he worked vigorously for global changes 
in smoking laws, and his research helped make 
it possible for the FDA to claim regulatory 
authority over tobacco products. Mr. Slade com- 
pleted medical school at Emory University in 
1974. He was appointed professor of medicine 
at the Robert Wood Johnson Medical School of 
the UMDNJ in 1998 and was active with the 
Medical Society of New Jersey and the New 
Jersey Public Health Association, contributing 
to Surgeon General and other national reports 
on smoking. Mr. Slade, who resided in Skillman, 
N.J., is survived by his wife, his parents, two 


brothers, and five nieces and nephews. 


1974 


Robert Karl France was a member of a 
vegetarian co-op and of Pyle Inn at Oberlin, 
where he was the official yogurt maker and 
bread baker. He pursued graduate studies in 
computer science at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he headed the 
library's microform section. Mr. France and his 
wife, Ruth, moved to Roanoke, Virginia, where 
he served as major domo for the Digital Library 
Research Laboratory, working on a human-ori- 
ented search system for library catalog data. 
Virginia Tech awarded him a posthumous hon- 
orary doctorate in December. Mr. France 
enjoyed working with children, coaching local 
teams for Odyssey of the Mind and Destination 
Imagination programs, and designing children’s 
computer courses. He died November 29, 
2001, of a sudden-onset brain tumor, leaving 
his wife, son Jaime Burns-France ‘01, a daugh- 
ter, mother Jean Reitsman France ‘46, and two 
sisters. He was predeceased by his father, 
Robert Rinehart France ‘43. The family sug- 
gests that contributions in his memory be sent 
to Oberlin College. @ 
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The Last Word 


by Tom Jordan ’67 


Holding on to Our Olympic Ideals 


Amidst scandal and billion-dollar contracts, it’s still the athletes that matter. 


| was skiing at a resort north of Salt Lake City just days before 
the Winter Games began when I had my Olympic moment. 
During my afternoon drive home, I came across Beethoven's Fifth 
on the radio. As I passed downtown Salt Lake, the sun entered 
what movie makers call the “golden hour.” The city’s 13 tallest 
buildings were wrapped with pictures 150 feet high of athletes 
representing each of the winter sports. The combination of golden 
sunlight, banners, snow-covered mountains, and an orchestra saw- 
ing away for all it was worth choked me up. I literally found myself 
saying, “Wow, it’s the Olympics, and they're here.” 

Everyone | know had a similar moment, an instant in which 
they realized that the Olympics were no longer an abstraction, but 
a whirlwind of athletes, spectators, sponsors, and journalists from 
78 countries that was about to consume our lives. | am a radio wire 
service reporter and had been covering prepara- 
tions for the Salt Lake Games for nearly five years. 
Journalists who had covered previous Olympics 
agreed on one thing: there was no way to describe 
how big and exciting and complicated the Games 
would be. They were right. 

I've been a fan of the Olympics since child- 
hood. My cousins skated at the Broadmoor in 
Colorado Springs in the 1950s, and I watched 
them perform in ice shows with medallist Hayes 
Allen Jenkins. But the Games have changed enor- 
mously since then. Many people consider Lake 
Placid’s 1980 Games to be the last “simple” 
Olympics—events that could be held in a ski vil- 
lage and whose athletes knew each other. In Los Angeles four 
years later, the power of the Olympic “brand” was unleashed. By 
2002, the Olympics were fueled by 60 sponsor corporations and 
countless licensees selling everything from zipper-pulls to SUVs. 
We had official Olympic refrigerators and toilet paper; even now, 
Olympic manhole covers top the sewers of Salt Lake City. 

The Salt Lake Games, which racked up $1.3 billion in expens- 
es, actually made do with the smallest per-capita operating budget 
since 1980. Sponsors of information technology companies laid 


31,000 miles of fiber optic cable between the athletic venues 


allowing for instant competition results anywhere in the world. 
Nearly 80,000 volunteers and employees underwent federal back- 
ground checks. And roughly 14,000 journalists covered the feats of 
3,500 athletes for a worldwide TV audience of 2 or 3 billion. 

Two years ago, when it became apparent that the city of Athens 
was in hot ouzo for its lack of preparation for the massive 2004 
Mare 


International Ski Federation, if the modern Games were too big 


Summer Games, I asked Hodler, founder of the 


and if they would survive. He replied simply, “We have $6 billion 


in signed contracts. We will honor those contracts.” That state- 


Ww 


Tom Jordan, at right, with 
Mitt Romney, Salt Lake City 
Organizing Committee president. 


ment sums up the future of the Olympics. 

So is it worth it? The answer depends on your degree of cyni- 
cism. The billion-and-some bucks spent in Salt Lake could have 
relieved a lot of misery for many people, but unfortunately, the 
money wasn't used for those who needed help. NBC spent $400 
million for television rights; no network would dream of dropping 
that amount of cash without some killer TV opportunities. NBC 
apparently profited more than $80 million from the event, so as a 
business plan, it was a success. There’s no money in misery. 

Unless, of course, the misery is the pain of a French pairs’ fig- 
ure skating judge proclaiming that she was pressured on how to 
vote, or not, or maybe. The main press room in Salt Lake, which 
normally held 200 people, was opened up to full ballroom size for 
the media shindig surrounding the pairs’ controversy, and possibly 
a half-million reporters wedged in. The already 
hot ratings blazed for the rest of the Games. Why? 
Because we cared about Canadian pairs’ skaters 
Jamie and David, and about third-generation 
Olympian Jim Shea, and about Vonetta Flowers, 
the first African American ever to win a winter 
gold medal, who cried on the podium. 

For 17 days, billions of us watched a sharply 
defined set of black-and-white issues. In a world 
slogging through political and ethical fog, the 
Olympics are the bright sunshine of simplicity. 
They have rules and a beginning and ending. The 
2002 controversies were fun because we could all 
hold an opinion: viewers around the globe became 
instant “experts” on how ice skater Sarah Hughes landed the gold. 

The Games ended this year with International Olympic 
Committee President Jacques Rogge pronouncing some of the 
best-known lines in recent sports history: “I call upon the youth of 
the world to assemble in Torino, Italy, in four years for the Games 
of the 20th Winter Olympiad.” 

There have been recent scandals involving bribery, doping, and 
judging, but the youth of the world don't care. They don't care 
about the billion-dollar contracts or who's running the show. As 
Salt Lake Organizing Committee President Mitt Romney was fond 
of saying, the Games are about athletes, not suits. 

Youth all over the world will still imagine themselves as future 
Olympians. Some of them will make it to Italy to give us another 
marvelous show. They need to assemble to find out who's best. We 
need them to assemble because we want to cheer for them. The 
Olympic Games renew our hope of making the planet a better place 
if we can just hold on to the ideals we praise every two years. @ 


Tom Jordan is the news bureau chief for Metro Networks in Salt Lake Cit) 


and claims to throw down the best big air tricks of any Utah bureau chief. 
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An OBERII I education eulttivates a lifetime of! learntng 


My name is Mary Conger. I’m a junior majoring in philosophy and religion and minoring 
in dance. Oberlin has given me the chance to explore—in the courses I take and in 

my work outside the classroom. Oberlin’s professors recognize that I’m motivated by 

a passion for learning and they challenge me to excel. Whatever path I choose, I will 


always remember Oberlin as the place where I began learning the way I was meant to. 


Support from alumni like you makes possible the John Frederick Oberlin scholarship, 
which I receive, and other financial aid funds. Please make a difference for current 


students with your gift to The Oberlin Fund this year. 


For more information or to make d gift, visit Oul web site at wwu oh: rlin edu ol 


Che Oberlin Fund 
Bosworth Hall 203 
>) W. Lorain St 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Phone: (800) 695 316) 


E-mail oberlin.fund(@ oberlin.edu 


ONE MORE THING 


Can They Do the Splits, Too? 


This lively trio, each a 1949 grad, formed the core of Oberlin’s cheerleading squad at basketball 
and football games for four years straight. Today, Pat Cobb Tarnow, William “Hudd” Taggert, 
and Barbara Staley Bayless are considered “superstar alums” by the alumni and development 
offices for their volunteer and financial contributions to the College. The three alums 


visited campus recently, where Oberlin restaged the photo that appeared on the cover of OAM 
in February 1949. 
Pat, a physical education major, worked briefly as an instructor at Ohio State University 


before marrying classmate Bob Tarnow and raising eight children. A former 1949 class 
president and current class agent, she lives in Chatham, Massachusetts, and Naples, Florida, 
where she enjoys sailing and environmental issues and volunteers as a docent at the 
Conservancy of Southwest Florida. 

Hudd, who served as his senior class president, fulfilled his plans to 
earn a medical degree at Columbia University and spent 40-plus years as 
a physician. The current 1949 class president, he lives in Atherton, 
California, where he enjoys bird hunting, genealogy, and travel. 

Barbara, who serves on the Alumni Council, married college sweetheart 
Philip Bayless 49 and briefly taught college English before raising their 
three daughters. Now living in Wilmington, Ohio, she volunteers on the board 
of Hospice of Dayton and chairs the local housing board. 


